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. Smoke billows out of the wreckage of an Israeli Kfir fighter, shot down over Lebanon's Shonf Mountains yesterday, while participating in a 
J; mission with other planes against terrorist positions. The plane crashed near Khalde. (Another photo — page 2.) (UPl teiephoio) 


Syrian threat to be focus of U.S. talks 


i ; 


l By DAVID LANDAU ,■ 

Port Diplomatic Correspondent 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
intends to dwell at length on the 
. threat from Syria when he presents 
Israel’s positions to President 
Ronald Reagan in Washington next 
week. 

Shamir told the cabinet yesterday 
. he would portray Syria’s massive ar¬ 
maments programme and its 
-political bellicosity as a long-term 
danger not only to Israel, but to 
•America's broad interests in this 

region. 

The cabinet, sitting as the 
-Ministerial Defence Committee, 
held a lengthy discussion of the dis¬ 
turbing military and politican trends 
in Damascus. 

While Israel docs not regard the 
current Syrian sabre-rattling as a 
. particular turn for the worse, the 


cabinet has been concerned to en¬ 
sure that the army is prepared to 
deal with any sudden deterioration 
or local outbreak of hostilities. 

The real danger from'Syria is seen 
in the longer term, with Damascus 
apparently in deadly earnest in its 
aim to achieve strategic parity with 
Israel. It is in this context that the 
proposed “strategic cooperation” 
between Israel and. the U.S. has 
taken on a specific significance. 

Shamir and Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens, in their talks in 
Washington, will seek to create an 
atmosphere of deterrence, and to 
procure.tangible attributes of deter- 
rerice, that would dissuade 
Damascus from Initialing nrilitaiy 
action. 

“The Syrians must be brought to 
see things differently, and this need 
not come about through a military 


confrontation,” a senior source said 
yesterday. 

The immediate challenge, this 
source added, is to persuade Syria 
that time is not working in its favour 
in Lebanon. The government sees 
itself as battling against a Syrian . 
misconception that Israel’s will- '' 
power and determination are 
gradually being eroded in Lebanon 
and that, in time, Israel will retreat 
without securing the goals it has set 
itself. 

At the same time, there is a key 
time-factor in the Lebanese equa- 
: tion whose effect on the various 
parties is still unclear. This is. the , 
Reagan^adminisftration’s natural'' 
desire to have its marines out of 
Lebanon before the presidential 
election next November. 

“We won’t go to war with Syria to 
get the U.S. Marines out of 


Lebanon,” the source declared. 

During the premier's absence, in 
the U.S., Deputy Premier David 
Levy will stand in for him as 
premier, but not, interestingly, as 
foreign minister. This portfolio 
Shamir has placed in the hands of 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim. 

Communications Minister 
Mordechai Zipori will fill in for 
Defence Minister Arens while he is 
away. 

The non-appointment of Levy to 
both of Shamir's posts raised some 
political speculation yesterday; in 
light of Levy’s avowed desire to be 
appointed foreign minister per¬ 
manently.— and in Kfcht'bTSbamifV 
apparent ambivalence on this 
delicate and politically dangerous 
matter. 

- Shamir is understood to have 
(CartfwKd on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Three PLO groups said Syrians tell Rumsfeld: Israel 
merging behind Arafat must out of Lebanon 

*— 9 O Post Mideast Affairs Reporter continuing rfinlnoiir rif>cnhe tl 


5/ By DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Post Mldeart Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

Beleaguered PLO chairman Yas¬ 
ser Arafat received what appeared 
to be a political boost yesterday 
when, according to official PLO 
sources in Kuwait, the three largest 
groups making up the organization 
decided to merge into a “united 
front” *in a bid to "confront 
jhachinaiions aimed at liquidating 
*he PLO.” 

According to agency reports from 
Kuwait, an agreement in principle 
has been reached in -a merger 
between Arafat's mainstream Fatah 
group, George Habash's Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, and Nayef Hawatmen’s 
Democratic Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine. 

If true, the reported merger 
represents a significant political vic¬ 
tory for Arafat. 


ifc 


Habash and Hawatmeh have con¬ 
sistently resisted Syria’s attempts to 
achieve a political putsch from 
within the PLO, pushing for a un¬ 
ited PLO under Arafat’s continued 
leadership but committed to the 
more militant line the Fatah rebels 
have been demanding. 

And at the height of the latest 
fighting around Tripoli last week, 
they went so far as to call on comba¬ 
tants on both sides to defy their con- 
manders and end the internecine 
blood-letting. 

Yesterday's merger report would 
appear to represent their con¬ 
tinued commitment to a united PLO 
under Arafat, despite the severe 
military reverses the PLO leader ap¬ 
pears to have suffered in northern 
Lebanon. 

It also appears to reflect the 
grass-roots support Arafat con¬ 
tinues to enjoy among Palestinians 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL I) 


Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 

President Ronald Reagan’s new 
Middle East, envoy, Donald 
Rumsfeld, paid his first visit to 
Damascus yesterday and heard 
from Foreign Minister Abdel-Halim 
Khaddam Syria’s continued in¬ 
sistence on an “unconditional” 
Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon. 

Rumsfeld, who replaced Robert 
McFariane as Reagan’s chief Mid¬ 
dle East trouble-shooter last month, 
arrived at a time of heightened ten¬ 
sion between Syria and the U.S. 
Certain circles in Washington 
suspect Damascus of some form of 
involvement in last month’s bomb 
attack on U.S. Marines in Beirut, 
while Damascus has threatened 
kamikaze-style suicide attacks on 
American warships anchored off 
Lebanon. 

However, the mere fact that 
Rumsfeld was in the Syrian capital 
is seen by observers as a positive 
sign that both sides are open to a 


Refugee resettlement plan to U.S. 



Mordechai 
day’s press 


Ben-Porat at yester- 
conference. (GPOl 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Sbamir 
will try to interest President Ronald 
Reagan in a Si.5 billion plan to 
resettle Palestinian refugees under 
Israeli confrol when he visits 
Washington next week. Minister 
without Portfolio Mordechai Ben- 
Porat, chairman of the Ministerial 
Committee on the Resettlement of 
Middle Eastern Refugees, yesterday 


told a press conference in 
Jerusalem. 

The plan, presented to the 
cabinet at its weekly session yester¬ 
day morning envisages the rehous¬ 
ing of some 30,000 refugee families 
near their present camps over a 
five-to-six-year period at little cost 
to Israel.. The S1-.5 billion cited will 
go for building and development 
and does not include administrative 
costs or the price of land acquired 


from private owners (although most 
of the resettlement is planned for 
state-owned lands). 

“The main motif of the plan is 
that an exchange of populations has 
occurred in the Middle East,” said 
Ben-Porat, who is also a prominent 
activist in the World Organization 
of Jews from Arab Countries (WO- 
JAC). The organization, which 
promotes the interests of Jews who 
(Cod tamed oe Page 2, CoL 2) 


25,000 Israelis might be poisoned this year 
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I- By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. — The number of poison¬ 
er P!6 cases in the country could be as 
,7" - " hi 8h as 25,000 by the end of the 
J year, experts at the Poison Informa- 
Centre at Rambam Hospital 
- ^ ^ ere said yesterday. 

Pr- Uri Teitelman, head of the 
unit which helps doctors in hospitals 
and general practitioners la identify 
4** Poisons and to indicate the ap¬ 
propriate treatment, said the 
! ■"umber of cases appears to be rising 
sat the rare of about 1,000 per year. 
\ He sa ‘d 8.000 incidents were 
i 9\ re P° Pt *d last year. 

We estimate that only one-third 
UL a Poisoning incidents are 
' to us, so that the real 

• n?Urc fonts year mil probably be 


nearer 25.000, based on statistics 
from 1982. The actual increase in 
the number of incidents therefore is 
in the regio:. of 3,000 per year,” he 
said. 

Figures published recently in the 
Israel Medical Association Journal, 
Horefuuk. showed there were more 
than 6,000 reported poisonings in 
1981, of which 700 were severe and 
17 proved fatal. 

Ten of the fatalities were a result 
of herbicide, insecticide or roden- 
licide poisoning. One was caused by 
a snake bite, one by a scorpion bite 
and another by a poisonous 
mushroom. Other causes included 
an industrial accident and drug 
abuse. 

Teitelman said they had been un¬ 
able to draw up statistics for 1982 or 


the current year, due to increased 
pressure of work and understafllng. 

He said the majority of calls to 
the unit come from hospitals or 
general practitioners seeking advice 
and information about poisoning 
cases. Only 10 per cent come From 
the public, although about 30 per 
cent of the incidents involved 
children, most of which arose from 
accidents in the home. 

Teitelman said many of the cases 
were due to negligence and could 
have been avoided. Three of the 
fatalities that occurred in 1981 
resulted from toxic materials being 
stored in unsuitable bottles which 
were mistakenly used. In one case a 
dangerous compound was put in a 
Coca-Cola bottle and was drunk by 
a child. Two of the fatalities 


resulted from highly toxic insec¬ 
ticide being mistakenly used in 
food. All three cases occurred at 
private homes. 

“The way to cut down these inci¬ 
dents is to ensure that potentially 
dangerous items, like cleaning 
materials, are stored in places that 
children cannot reach. Medicines 
should also be put in a safe place 
and toxic materials should be stored 
in appropriate containers and not 
placed in other bottles or jars. 

“In addition, it should be borne in 
mind that the directions on bottles 
. or containers for the use of toxic 
materials are there to be followed 
and not ignored. It was said in 
America that there is no hazardous 
compound, only hazardous ways of 
using it,” said Teitelman. 
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IAF pilot rescued after 
Kfir downed over Shouf 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

An Israel Air Force 
helicopter last night rescued the 
pilot of a fighter plane shot 
down earlier in the day during 
an IAF raid on three bases of 
Syrian-aligned Palestinian 
organizations in Lebanon, the 
IDF spokesman announced. 
The pilot is uninjured, it was 
learned. 

The pilot ejected after his plane 
was struck around 2 p.m. yesterday. 
He was reported to have 
parachuted safely into an area con¬ 
trolled by the Lebanese Army, ac¬ 
cording to news agencies in the 
Lebanese capital. ‘ ^ 

The IDF spokesman said yester¬ 
day that the three bases were 
situated in the Bahamdoun, Sofar 
and Kafr Faluah areas and served as 
headquarters and staging areas. 
“The air attack was in response to a 
long series of terrorist actions, at¬ 
tacks and attempted attacks against 
IDF soldiers, including the planting 
' of a roadside explosive in Sidon last 
Thursday which killed one soldier 
and wounded six,” the spokesman’s 
statement said. 

The three targets straddle the 


Shamir Syrian 
missDes not new 

TEL AVIV. (Him). — Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir said 
yesterday that Syrian missiles were 
not a new thing and Israel was not 
particularly worried about them or 
about any other missiles. 

Shamir told Israel Television’s 
Arabic service that he was far more 
worried that Israel had a neighbour 
which never stopped threatening 
war. 

The prime minister said that all its 
Arab neighbours knew that Israel 
had no intention of attacking them, 
but they also knew that if they at¬ 
tacked, they would be punished. 

Referring to the bombing of ter¬ 
rorist basas in Lebanon, Shamir said 
that ihis-jwas a continuation of 
Israel’s traditional policy of hitting 
the terrorists wherever they were. 
Israel, he warned, would continue 
(Owtfmd m Page 2, CoL 7) 


main Beirut — Damascus highway, 
with Sofar and Kafr Faluah clearly 
in Syrian controlled territory. The 
bases were operated by the Syrian- 
controlled Saika group, Ahmed 
Jibril’s Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine — General 
Command and Naef Hawatme’s 
Popular Democratic Front. The 
targets consisted of single and 
double-storey stone buildings. 

Foreign news correspondents in 
Beirut reported that die downed 
plane was a delta-winged Kfir 
fighter, which was hit from the 
ground as it made its approach to 
attack. Chris Drake, the BBC’s 
Beirut correspondent watched the 
plane go down from the roof of the 
BBC studio in west Beirut and said 
that the pilot was shot at from the 
ground as he floated down by 
parachute. 

Other foreign reports said the 
pilot landed in an area between U.S. 
marine positions at the international 
airport at Khalde and the largely 
Shia suburbs on the southern fringes 
of the city. Lebanese army troops 
and correspondents who raced to 
the area came under sniper fire 
from the Shia positions. 

"Other Israeli planes flying cover 
for the attacking aircraft released 
balloons to divert the infrared 


guided missiles.” agency reports 
said. 

Since the IDF withdrawal from 
Beirut and its redeployment along 
the Awali River on September 4, 
there have been 89 attacks or at¬ 
tempted attacks mi Israeli targets in 
the Israeli-controlled area of 
Lebanon. 

These attacks resulted in the 
deaths of 35 soldiers and other 
security personnel, the wounding of 
64 and one Israeli civilian. These 
figures include the suicide car- 
bomb attack on the Tyre military 
headquarters on November 4. 

The last Israeli plane downed in 
combat was an F4 Phantom on a 
reconnaissance mission which was 
hit by a Syrian-fired SAM-6 over 
Bar Elias last July 24. The navigator 
of the plane was killed and the pilot 
taken prisoner by the Syrians. On 
June 6 a Skyhawk was downed over 
Beirut and its pilot was returned 
during the PLO withdrawal from 
Beirut. 

A Syrian statement yesterday 
claimed that air defence units had 
downed two Israeli planes. 
Lebanese radio reports said that 
both Syrian and American naval 
fighters were scrambled during the 
Israeli raid. 


Israel firm on Lebanon 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Israel’s three air strikes in 
Lebanon in the past 10 days are in¬ 
tended to demonstrate that 
Jerusalem is not losing interest in 
the Lebanese situation, nor losing 
its determination to protect its in¬ 
terests in Lebanon. 

This, according to well-placed 
Israeli sources, is the “message” 
behind the bombings. 

It is directed, they say, to all of 
the various groups involved in 
Lebanon: 

• The Syrians, to whom the warn¬ 
ing is military as well as political; 

J The Lebanese Government, 
which should recognize Israel’s firm 
intent to use i& armed forces to de¬ 
fend its interests; 

The Christians, who should draw 
Some encouragement; __ 

• The Druse, who must realize 
that the territory they hold is not 


immune to Israeli attacks against 
PLO units operating there. 

The sources said Israel had not 
wanted to hit the Druse themselves, 
but was not prepared to refrain 
from hitting terrorists ensconced 
within the Druse-held area. 

Israeli policymakers are con¬ 
cerned that Syria and its surrogates 
in Lebanon have been reading the 
political currents in Israel wrongly 
and concluding that Israel is becom¬ 
ing increasingly weary of its involve¬ 
ment in Lebanon. 

These policymakers feel that this 
reading, which they insist is mis¬ 
taken, underlies Syria's obduracy 
and bellicosity towards a peaceable 
Lebanese solution. 

The Israeli policymakers are con¬ 
vinced that what weariness there 
was within Israel’s ranks was 
staunched by the redeployment to 
the Awali line. 


continuing dialogue, despite the 
ongoing war of rhetoric between 
them.. 

In Riyadh, meanwhile, Lebanese 
President Amin Jemayel met briefly 
with Saudi King Fahd yesterday 
and, according to news reports from 
the Saudi capital, colored ways of 
defusing the Lebanese crisis. 

Jamayel’s visit to Riyadh is part 
of a series of visits he is expected to 
make to various Arab and western 
capitals in a bid to rid his country of 
aJi foreign forces. 

A crucial visit to Damascus, 
scheduled for last week, was called 
off at the last minute when Presi¬ 
dent Hafez Assad was hospitalized 
for an appendix operation. 

Khaddam made it plain to 
Jemayel, however, in a visit to 
Beirut last week, that Syria was 
standing firm on its refusal to dis¬ 
cuss a withdrawal cf its own troops 
from Lebanon unless last May's 
Israel-Lebanese accord is scrapped. 
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Jerry FalweU (EUahu Hants) 


Begin breaks his isolation 
to meet Jerry Falwell 


Former prime minis ter 
Menachem Begin yesterday broke 
his self-imposed isolation and met 
with Moral Majority leader Jeny 
Falwell for three minutes at his 
Jerusalem home. Later Falwell told 
a news conference that the former 
premier was “alert and full of life.” 

This is reportedly the first time 


that Begin has met with anyone ex¬ 
cept his closest aides and family 
since he told his party he could not 
continue as prime minister more 
than two months ago. 

Falwell said Begin had thanked 
him for his movement's support of 
Israel, (him) (See story p j) 


Hebron terrorist cell smashed 


Suspect killers of yeshiva student held 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Members of a fundamentalist 
Moslem terrorist cell uncovered by 
the army and the police have 
reportedly confessed to the murder 
of 19-year-old student Aharon 
Gross last July in Hebron. 

Three of the cell members yester¬ 
day reenacted the mid-day slaying 
in downtown Hebron and im¬ 
mediately afterwards the Israel 
Defence Forces spokesman’s of¬ 
fice issued a statement announcing 
the capture of the gang. 

Kiryat Arba leaders last night cal¬ 
led for the death penalty for the ter¬ 
rorists, Sunni fundamentalists, who 
ted investigators to a hidden cache 
of stolen blasting powder and to 
Gross’ Uzi submachine gun, stolen 
during the stabbing murder. 


About half the captured cell 
members live in Jerusalem and the 
others in Hebron. 

The last solved case involving ter¬ 
rorism by fundamentalist Moslem 
extremists occurred almost two 
years ago, when a General Security 
Services officer was killed by an 
Arab who had become religious. 
The murderer was subsequently 
sl ain in a West Bank shootout. 

According to yesterday's IDF 
statement, the investigation of the 
cell continues. Sources in Jerusalem 
last night said it is possible that the 
uncovering of the cell could lead to 
the solution of other terror inci¬ 
dents of the past ycai\_ 

The slaying iast July sparked a 
series of events that have had far- 
reaching implications for Jewish - 
Arab relations in the West Bank 
town. 


Hours after the attack, residents 
of Kiryat Arba went on a rampage 
in downtown Hebron, destroying 
the open-air market in a blaze that 
gutted about 100 fruit and vegetable 
stalls. The same day. Defence 
Minister Moshe Arens, on a visit 
to the scene of the murder, was ver¬ 
bally assaulted and threatened 
physically by settlers angry about 
what they called “the legal 
handcuffs" preventing them from 
defending themselves against rock¬ 
throwing West Bank Arabs. 

Twenty days later three people 
were killed and 33 wounded in a 
still-unsolved terror attack on the 
Islamic University in Hebron. 

Following Gross' murder the 
cabinet took steps towards an even¬ 
tual Jewish takeover of the Hebron 
central bus statioo and market — 
not far from where Gross was slain. 


Peres said trying to block Navon 


By SARAH HONIG 
Port Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Labour Party 
sources admitted yesterday there is 
little chance the Alignment will suc¬ 
ceed this week in bringing about 
early elections. 

At the same time. Labour is still 
buzzing with charges that party 
chairman Shimon Peres is in fact in¬ 
terested is a national unity govern¬ 
ment to pre-empt a possible chal¬ 
lenge for the party leadership from 
former president.Yitzhak Navon. 

The real key to which way 
Labour would go is said to bein the 
hands of former prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, Peres' arch-rival. 

Peres, according to party insiders, 
must alter the political status quo as 
soon as possible to prevent a bid for 
the leadership by Navon. Thus 
Peres would not be averse to very 
early, elections, the formation of an 


alternative coalition under the 
Alignment’s leadership in the present 
Knesset, or even, according to 
reliable sources close to Peres, a 
national unity government. 

The latter possibility is being of¬ 
ficially denied by the Peres camp; 
but sources close to Peres reveal 
that after his meeting with Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir a week 
ago, Peres returned full of praise for 
the premier. 

These same sources added that 
the gap between Labour and the 
Likud could be easily bridged, with 
a few formulas on Lebanon and the 
settlements. 

But Rabin is hardly likely to give 
his okay to any move from which 
Peres could benefit and which 
would remove his own option of 
challenging Peres for the party 
leadership. He might even support 
Navon just to block Peres, it is said. 


Early elections could put Peres in 
a political trap. While early elec¬ 
tions, theoretically, would cement 
his leadership and prevent chal¬ 
lenges, Navon told Kol YIsrael's 
English News on Saturday that the 
possibility erf his seeking the number 
one position in Labour would 
become relevant only if early elec¬ 
tions are called. If elections are held 
on schedule in November, 1985, he 
cannot make any commitment 
now, since “Israeli politics are 
much too fluid.” 

Peres, therefore, must move for 
elections so early as to make any 
changes in the Labour structure im¬ 
possible. 

The possible Labour early elec¬ 
tions - bill speaks about February 
1984 elections, but it is still not cer¬ 
tain Labour will present it, unless it 
(CoBtfawed on Page 2, Col. 5) 
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WORLD NEWS 


Unease in public sector 
over ways to save money 


By AVT TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Signs of labour unrest spread 
among government employees as 
the Tresasury started to implement 
its measures this week designed to 
save money in the public sector. 

The Treasury has sent other 
ministries and government corpora¬ 
tions guidelines to put into practice 
the cuts decided by the cabinet 
earlier this month. 

Among the savings envisaged are 
a reduction in approved overtime, a 
decrease in the kilometres approved 
for car use refunds and an increase 
in the amount employees pay for 
meals served at the place of work. 

The coordinating committee of 
the Industry Ministry employees 
has declared that the measures 


represent an unfair distribution of 
the economic burden, since they af¬ 
fect mostly middle-and lower-grade 
officials, while senior officials and 
elected politicians are not affected. 

The Treasury work committees 
have said that the earnings of public 
seder workers cannot be' reduced 
beyond the burdens imposed on ail 
the wage earners in the economy. 
Meanwhile, the Finance Ministry 
will by to get the approval of the 
Knesset Finance Committee this 
week for another part of its plan — 
to increase the travel tax to S7S 
from SSO and 7.5 per cent of the 
ticket value. 

Until now, the Liberal Party has 
been able to block this but the 
Treasury is confident the commitLee 
will approve the step. 
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Haiti minister 
wants more , 
Israeli aid 



Levy: Economic measures 
to hit lower income groups 
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| SOCIAL & PERSONAL 

Acting President and Speaker of the 
Knesset Menahem Savidor last 
week received at the president's 
residence 60 members of the 
Women's League for Israel in 
America, which is currently 
celebrating its 55th anniversary. 
The group was headed by the 
league's president, Marilyn 
Schwartzman. and national 
delegate, Dita Natzor. 

The David Yellin Teachers College 
celebrated its 70th anniversary 
yesterday evening with a com¬ 
memorative ceremony at Beit 
Hanassi. in the presence of Knesset 
Speaker Menahem Savidor and dis¬ 
tinguished guests. Included in the 
ceremony were tributes to founding 
principal David Yellin and second 
principal and a former minister of 
education, Ben-Zion Dinur. Today 
marks the beginning of a year of 
celebration at the college, which in 
December will host an educational 
“Happening” for students and 
faculty, and a Pedagogic 
Conference involving educators 
from Israel and abroad. 

In cooperation with the Association 
of Americans and Canadians in 
Israel, journalist David Landau of 
The Jerusalem Past will speak on 
“Israel and the U.S. in Lebanon — 
An Uneasy Alliance.” at 8:30 p.m. 
on Thursday at ZOA House, 1 
Daniel Frisch Street, Tel Aviv. 


By AVI TEMKEM 
Post Economic Reporter 

Deputy Prime Minister David 
Levy yesterday expressed doubts in 
the cabinet regarding the latest 
economic measures of the govern¬ 
ment, charging that most of the 
burden would fall on the middle and 
lower income groups. Levy noted 
that these groups would be most af¬ 
fected by unemployment. 

The deputy prime minister 
proposed a special ministerial com¬ 
mittee to deal with unemployment, 
but he was opposed by Finance 
Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad, who 
maintained that there were suf¬ 
ficient existing bodies to deal with 
the problem. 

The government decided two 
weeks ago to impose an education 
levy, to tax some children's al¬ 
lowances and to remove tax exemp¬ 
tions from early pensions. It also 
decided to negotiate health chaises 
with Kupat Holim Clalit. 

The cabinet discussed bow to en¬ 
courage exports, industry and 


Trade Minister Gideon Patt 
proposed that there should be a 
package of measures to encourage 
exports and said that the amount of 
unemployment in future months 
would depend on the speed with 
which resources can be transferred 
from local market production to ex¬ 
ports. 

Pau has already conveyed his 
ideas on this to the Treasury and the 
officials there are working out the 
details. No details were given to the 
cabinet yesterday. 

The cabinet agreed that the Ata 
textile plant would have to moder¬ 
nise and concentrate on exports if it 
was to survive. Some ministers 
criticized the Treasury and the In¬ 
dustry Minister for failing to coor¬ 
dinate their positions over the com¬ 
pany. (Related story page 3} 

Cohen-Orgad warned that infla¬ 
tion would continue to run high in 
the coming months and noted that 
the success of his policies would de¬ 
pend on implementing the proposed 
budget cuts. 


A Lebanese soldier holding a walkie-talkie runs Tor cover yesterday as sniper fire from a nearby 
Shia position opens up over the Israeli Kfir fighter near U.S. Marine positions at Beirut Inter¬ 
national Airport. ‘ _(UPUdephoiol 


Police name 3 suspects in prison murder 


Birzeit foreign lecturers 
sign work permit applications 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Agreement has been reached 
between the West Bank Civil Ad¬ 
ministration and the foreign lec¬ 
turers at Birzeit University near 
Ramallah over work permit applica¬ 
tions. 

As a result, the foreign lecturers 
yesterday signed applications for 
work permits at the civil administra¬ 
tion headquarters.i ■/ 

An official statement said w an 
agreement satisfactory to both 
sides” had been reached. Birzeit is¬ 
sued a press release saying that “all 
elements of the university approved 
the new application, which con¬ 
tained no political undertakings." 

The dispute, which originally 
concerned all foreign teachers at 
West Bank universities, related to 
an undertaking not to support the 
activities of the PLO. which the civil 


administration required them to 
sign. The lecturers said they were 
prepared to sign an undertaking not 
to engage in subversive activity, buf 
they maintained that specific dis¬ 
sociation from the PLO amounted 
to a “political” stand. 

The problem was solved by 
separating, the two issiies. The lec¬ 
turers signed that they had “read 
■and.- understood the security- 
regulations.'' The regulations, 
which they “read and understood” 
but did not sign, mentions the 
prohibition of support for PLO ac¬ 
tivities. 

Birzeit is the last of the four West 
Bank universities where the lec¬ 
turers signed the applications. The 
students had threatened to boycott 
lecturers who signed, but withdrew 
their opposition recently. 


Birth 


No chance of Olympic soccer 
as Israel loses to W. Germany 


Zev and Zippora Shapiro of 
Moshave Beit Yattir announce the 
birth of a daughter, Ruth Leah, 
sister to ^Re’em Shmuel, Yakir and 
No'am, ’granddaughter to Moshe 
and Barbara Kohn and David and 
Doris Shapiro, all of Jerusalem, and 
great-granddaughter to Mary 
Shalowitz of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, on Kislev 12-November 


‘Bring boys home’ 

Three organizations active 
against the war in Lebanon yester¬ 
day held a protest outside the Prime 
Minister's Office in Jerusalem bear¬ 
ing placards saying “Bring the 
soldiers home at one.” 

The demonstration was held by 
Yesh GvuL Parents Against Silence, 
and the Committee Against the War 
in Lebanon. _ 


ARAFAT 

(Coadaued from Pt*e One) 

both in the West Bank and in 
Lebanon, with massive pro-Arafat 
demonstrations in Tripoli’s Bahr-al- 
Bared camp after it had fallen to the 
Fatah rebels indicating that military 
defeat had done little to diminish his 
popular appeal 

In yesterday’s fighting, Arafat 
loyalists said they repulsed two at¬ 
tacks by rebel forces as fighting 
conti nued for cont rol of the Bad¬ 
ri a wf camp. But the rebell forces 
moved freely in one area that Arafat 

claimed to hold. .. 

Lebanese security sources sa^d 
three Lebanese cargo ship were hit 
in the shelling, and one of them was 
gutted by fire. An Italian ship was 
also damaged. 


By PAUL KOHN 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. ~ A plucky Israel 
Olympic soccer team can blame its 
defence's initial nerves for its 1-0 
defeat by powerful West Germany 
in a crucial Olympic Games qualify¬ 
ing match before 20,000 at the 
Bloomfield Stadium last night. 

The result ended Israel’s hopes of 
gaining a soccer place in the Olym¬ 
pic finals in Los Angeles next year. 
West Germany, which has won 
three of its four games in its group 
with Portugal and Israel will now go 
to the games. 

The winning goal came in the 5lh 
minute when Hamburg striker 
Dieter Schatzschneider smashed a 


24 metre drive past the helpless Arie 
Alter in the Israeli goal. It was 
“Schatz’s” first touch of the ball. At 
that point it looked as if the home 
side was on its way to a heavy ! 
defeat. 

The Israelis pulled themselves- 
together, however, and only an 
amazing miss three minutes before 
the end by Zahi Armeli prevented 
an equaliser. Gil Landau floated a 

perfect cross onto Armeii's head, suDsiamivc turns who me au- 
with the German goalkeeper and ministration on the issues of the 
defenders way out of position. The summit meeting, while Shamir's 
striker had a wide open goal two press aide, Avi Pazner, arranges 
metres in front of him but somehow media exposure and the premier's 
managed to head wide of the post.. military secretary, Sgan Aluf (Lieut. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Herzl Avitan, Shmaya Angel, and 
Ya'acov Shemesh. three top- 
security prisoners, are suspected of 
being involved in the murder of 
Haim Shoshan, who was stabbed to 
death in his Ramie prison cell last 
week, according to police. The 
three were remanded for 15 days 
yesterday. 

Ramie Magistrate Avraham 
Baiser, was brought to the Ramie 
Detention Centre under a heavy 
guard of police officers yesterday to 
extend Avitan's remand, while 
Angel and Shemesh, who were 
transferred last week to Ashkelon 
Prison, were remanded by Ashkelon 
magistrate Zvi Nadiv. Police had 
separated the three on realizing that 


Israeli oil team 
leaves for Egypt 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT (Itim). 
— An Israeli delegation left for 
Egypt yesterday to negotiate an oil 
supply agreement for 1984. Fuel 
Authority director Shimon Gilboa 
said that it was a routine visit. 

Gilboa described oil relations 
between the two countries as 
“good.” He noted the drop in world 
fuel prices, which he said would af- 1 
feet the price Israel pays Egypt for 
its fuel, the delegation will return 
to Israel in a few days. 


.1: syrianI ' 

(Continued from Page Gme) 

been grieved and angered by Levy’s 
public pronouncements last week 
about an imminent military threat 
from Syria. 

Nor did the prime minister take 
kindly to Levy's public assertions 
that he has “an understanding" with 
Shamir about the foreign affairs 
portfolio. 

Still, Levy’s non-appointment as 
stand-in foreign minister can be in¬ 
terpreted as an innocuous continua¬ 
tion by Shamir of the established 
“tradition" in the cabinet that Nis- 
srm steps in for the foreign minister 
whenever he is away. (In the past, of 
course, the foreign minister and the 
prime minister were two separate 
persons — and so the parallel is not 
entirely apposite.) 

Last night an advance party of 
senior officials flew to Washington 
to prepare the visit. 

Defence Ministry Director- 
General Menahem Meron and 
Foreign Ministry deputy director- 
general Han an Baron are to hold 
substantive talks with the ad¬ 
ministration on the issues of the 
summit meeting, while Shamir's 
press aide, Avi Pazner, arranges 
media exposure and the premier’s 


they might all be involved in the 
murder. 

This unorthodox way of ex¬ 
tending the suspects' remand by 
bringing the magistrate to them was 
adopted because police feared that 
the three would attempt to escape if 
they were taken outside prison 
walls. The formal “extension” of 
their remand was required before 
the presenting of a charge sheet 
against them to the district attorney. 

Shoshan, Avitan and Angel were- 
among the 12 criminals held in the 
most heavily guarded section of 
the prison. Angel is currently on 
trial for the double murder of drug 
couriers Stiulamil Shelly and 
Michal Nahmias while Avitan and 
Shemesh are being tried for the 
murder of Ramie Detention Centre 


Commander Ronnie Nitzan and a 
guard at the Keren Or jewelliy 
workshop in Ram at Gan. Shoshan 
was due to testify in court yesterday 
morning against Angel, and for this 
reason Angel has been the main 
murder suspect from the start. 

All the prisoners in Shoshan's 
section of the prison were inter¬ 
rogated after his murder. 

Apart from the police team prob¬ 
ing the killing, a Prison Authority 
team is investigating the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the murder. It 
may be decided to reduce the 
prisoners’ freedoms and to increase 
the number of warders in this sec¬ 
tion, Jtjvas learned. 

Shoshan was found dead in his 
cell fast week with stab wounds ail 
over his body. 


Bomb thrown at Paris cafe 
owned by Jew, 30 injured 


PARIS. — A bomb tossed at a 
crowded Jewish-owned Paris 
restaurant in the Bois de Boulogne 
late Saturday blew out windows, 
caused part of the ceiling to cave in, 
and injured about 30 people, but its 
potential deadly effects were 
dampened by a cement wall. 

A witness quoted by police said 
she saw two men On a motorcycle 
.stop briefly in front of the Oree du 
B chs restaurant just before* midnight 
and-toss a bomb onto the second- 


plaster ceiling crashing down. All 
but one of the 30 victims were 
treated and discharged from local 
hospitals. One woman was 
hospitalized with -a serious leg 
wound. 

The police said they had no idea 
who was behind the attack and said 
they were taking all possibilities into 
account, including the fact that the 
owner is .of Jewish origin. 

• ■* Earlier this year former Israeli 


floor terrace. Fortunately,, police defence ptafster Arid Sharon gave a 
said, the bomb bounced' off a ce- pitas conference at the Oiee dn Bob, 
ment wall on the terrace and ex- amid tight security, 
ploded outside the dining room “Our restaurant is open to 
where a private banquet was being everybody.” said owner Robert 
held. About 300 people were in the Taieb. “We have no reason to take 
restaurant at the time. special security measures. I don’t 

The blast sent glass' flying through understand why crazy people com- 
the dining room’ blew people off mitted this odious act." (AP, 
their chairs, and brought part of the Reuter) 


Israel plays its final Olympic 
qualifier in Portugal next month. 


M SfSSyfeSS, the RESETTLEMENT 

creation of the state, is to meet in camp of Ein Sultan near Jericho. 


London next week, where Ben- 
Porat also is to present his plan. 

Ben-Porat said that the plan's 
motivation is entirely humanitarian 
and would have no bearing on possi¬ 
ble political solutions to the Arab- 
Israel conflict or on the refugees' 
status. Pressed on the issue be ad¬ 
mitted that “There might be ancil¬ 
lary political benefits to Israel if 
the plan is successfully 
implemented. 

Since the cabinet has not yet ap¬ 
proved the plan, Ben-Porat refused 
to reveal operative details. But he 
did say that no refugee would be 
forced to accept alternate housing 
against his will nor would anyone be 
deported. 

Once the plan is approved, he 
said some parts of it could be 
implemented immediately. It is un¬ 
derstood th it this includes the bul¬ 
ldozing of the near-deserted refugee 


The army recently planned to 
demolish the camp, but was 
prevented from doing so because it 
formally belongs to the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Works Agency 
(UNWRA). Ben-Porat said yester¬ 
day tfiat every effort would be made 
to coordinate his plan with the UN 
agency. 

The army is also keen on re¬ 
locating at least the UNRWA-run 
schools in refugee camps situated 
on main roads in the West Bank, 
where almost daily rock-throwing 
attacks on Israeli traffic occur. 

Despite the vociferous objections 
of camp residents to any resettle¬ 
ment, Ben-Porat said that, on the 
basis of the military government's 
experience in new housing for 
refugees in the Gaza Strip and his 
conversations with refugees in the 
West Bank, he is confident there 
would be a far greater demand than 
possible supply once building com¬ 
menced. 


Col.) Azriel Nevo checks over the 
logistics and security. 


The director of the refugee reset¬ 
tlement project in the Gaza civil ad¬ 
ministration, Rafi Sadeh, said that 
since the plan began in 1972 some 
8,000 refugee families have built 
houses for themselves alongside the 
old camps. He also presented 
models of future low-rise and high- 
rise housing projects which could 
overcome the acute shortage of 
land currently stifling the expansion 
of the project, he said. 

Ben-Porat said that the refugee 
problems stems primarily from the 
Arab states’ refusal to accept the 
1947 UN decision to partition man¬ 
datory Palestine and their subse¬ 
quent refusal to absorb and resettle 
Arab refugees who had fled before 
and during the War of 
Independence. 

Sone 250,000 Palestinian refugees 
out of a total 600,000 live in 28 
camps in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. The rest are housed in 32 
camps in Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria. AIL the refugees are taken 
care of by UNWRA, whose 1983 
budget is S208 million, S60m. of 
which is to go to the West Bank and 
Gaza, Ben-Porat said. 



Post Diplomatic Correspond** 

The minister for foreign affairs 
and religious affairs of Haiti, Jean- 
Robert Estime, will hold talks with 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir today on 
the Caribbean nation’s hopes for tn- 
creased agricultural and medical ajd 
from Israel. 

The minister and his wif$ 
Kathleen, arrived yesterday on aa 
official visit. Thsy were greeted at 
the airport by Deputy Premier 
David Levy. J 

Israeli sources said Jerusalem 1 .is 
willing to consider expanding its 
modest aid efforts in Haiti, but 
hopes the funding for new projects 
will come from international bodies. 

Estime will call on Shamir this 
morning, then hold a working ses¬ 
sion at the Fpreign Ministry. His 
host for lunch will be Levy, and in 
the evening Yitzhak and Shulamit 
Shamir will give an official dinner in 
honour of the Estimes. 

There was a brief moment of em¬ 
barrassment at Ben-Gurion Airport- 
yesterday when the Israeli welcom¬ 
ing party, flanking the traditional 
red carpet, looked up at the opening 
airplane door — and beheld the un¬ 
mistakable figure of MK Avraham 
Shapiro about descend. 

Shapiro was delicately persuaded 
to step aside and allow the Haitian 
party to make its arrival in accor¬ 
dance with the customary require¬ 
ments of protocol. 


What is described as the largest pumpkin in the world, at 153 kilos, is 
displayed by one-year-old Meital Suisa and her father Tsion who grew 
it on his farm at Moshar Kfar Aviv. The record had been claimed by a 
pumpkin in Japan that weighed 106 kilos. (AlexLibaki 

MISSILES 

(Continued from Page One) a new foreign minister, Shamir said 


Israel Police 

Prof. BRUNO PARADISI 
Born in Italy 

. witness in the Unit for Investigation of Nazi War 

!S needed as witn^s m^^ Nationa] Headquarters, the 

Snch in Jaffa 2 ^ Sha'erit Israel Street, Tel. 03-835181, in 
im^vestieattonagainst a collaborator with the Nazis in Italy. 

wth Sonnation on the whereabouts of Prof. Paradisi 
urocmested to contact the ahovementioned unit or the nearest 
police station in his neighbo urhoo d___ 


TOMORROW, Civil Defence Exercise in 
Tel Aviv Area 

A Civil Defence (Hags) exercise will be held in the Tel Aviv area 
tomorrow, Tuesday, November 22 between 7 a.m. and 4 pjn. During 
the course of the exercise, there will be simulated firing ana 
explosions, and the all clear signal will be sounded. In case of an 
actual alert, siren sounds will be on an ascending/descending scale. 


hitting them, and would use new 
methods. 

Shamir warned that if the accord 
with Lebanon was not fulfilled, 
Israel would have no reason for 
leaving Lebanon. Israel would have 
to ensure the security of its northern 
border, he noted. . 

The prime minister also referred 
to the PLO faction fighting in 
Tripoli and said it should show the 
Palestinians that the only solution to 
their problems was coexistence and 
negotiation with Israel. He called 
for a “new start” by the.Palestinians 
in the light of what had happened in 
Tripoli. 

Asked if be waff about to appoint 


a new foreign minister, Shamir said 
that the current distribution of 
cabinet portfolios would continue 
for some time yet. 


Setfieas stage 
protest on 
Hebron road 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Kiryat Arba settlers blocked the 
Hebron road until late last night to 
protest against stone-throwing by 
Arab villagers. They had said they 
would block the road until the OC 
Central Command Amnon Shaba-', 
met with them. The demonstrators 
including Gush Emunim leader 
Rabbi Moshe Levinger were 
reported as singing and dancing in 
the middle of the road. Late last 
night, they upped their demands 
seeking a meeting on the scene with 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir, At press 
time, the IDF was threatening to 
use force if necessary to remove 
them. 

Earlier IDF troops had cleared 
the road, after settlers who htid 
been attending a protest meeting in 
Kiryat Arba, came and .blocked the 
road. The meeting was held because 
of the orie-year sentence given to 
Bazar Itzcovich for firing 1 his 
weapon during a chase of rock-, 
throwing youths along the 
Jerusalem-Hebron road. 

In the morning, there was a par¬ 
tial school strike to protest agai£.*i 
Itzcovich’s sentence. 

Further north, yeshiva students, 
who have been staging a sit-in in 
Joseph's tomb near Nablus, entered 
the Haj Mazuz el-Masri school 
nearby and warned the headmaster 
about rock-throwing by his pupils. 

In both locations the Jewish set¬ 
tlers are demanding that they be 
given a bigger role in looking offer 
security and have called for tougher 
sentences for rock-throwers. Settler 
leader Benny Katsover yesterday 
termed recent sentences given Arab 
rock-throwers as symbolic. 


FERES-NAVON 

I.Continued from Page Om) j 

can muster the support of at least 61 
MKs. 

Labour is concentrating on dissi¬ 
dent groups in the Liberal Party and 
on the small coalition partners. But 
statements by all coalition elements 
make it appear that there is little 
■chance that such a majority can .be 
put together. 

The final option touted by the 
Peres camp is the formation of an 
alternative coalition. Sources clo& 
to Peres speak enigmatically of “a 
much increased likelihood that such 
a government would soon come into 
being.” These sources point to dissi¬ 
dent Liberals and say that they have 
recruited former defence minisVr 
Ezer Weizman to woo certifch : 
Liberals away from the Likud. They 
also pointed to the statement 
made in the U.S. yesterday -tiy r 
Energy Ministrer Yitzhak Moda'i.= 
that the Liberals.would now pursiie 
their own initiative to set up a broad 
coalition. 

Moda’i congratulated Shamir for 
having taken the initiative, but ad¬ 
ded that Shamir had given 
legitimacy to the move. Moda’i 
noted that Shamir’s recent contacts : 
with Peres were conducted without 
informing the Liberal Party. Moda'i 
is seen by Labour as one of fts 
hopes, since his aspirations 
become the next foreign minister 
are almost certain to be frustrated 
by Deputy Premier David Levy's 
claims to the same portfolio. 


in deep sorrow we announce the death of 
our beloved husband, father and grandfather 

Dr. LEO SCHINDEL y. 

The funeral cortege will leave today, Monday November 21. 1983 I 
at 2 p.m. from the Sanhedria funeral parlour. 

Ruth Schindel 

Daniela Bamea and family 

Oren Schindel 

The family in Israel and abroad 
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promises cotton 
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^ DAVTO RUBGE" •/ ' "/y closed- and " workers " would . be 
Post Reporter - transferred to-other.jobs.'includiiig 

^Fcargthat the- troubled maintenance andcleaning, . 
Jta textile ccmcernwouldclosethis ‘ News of the Ministry’s, interyen- 




tion was later /conyeyed to the 
porkers by Ate's general ; maiiager 
David Arbel. .-*' =-;.. • 

-The management spokesman said 
that provided further deliveries . of. 
cotton - were - made/" the - factory' 
which employs 2,600' persons-- in 


-*<4 


teic - ^because of lack of. raw 
sfsak; ended- yesterday after the 
shy and-: Trade - Ministry in- 
edro arrange further supplies 
of : cotton, - The Jerusalem Post 
leftmed.'; • 

* - operating. There w^ stili no ivord, 

taeted ^e company m <he aftei^ : ■ however; oii' h long-term solution to 

the company’s financial crisis. 

. Works committee chairman 
Pinhas Groop said he was happy 
#?The company had previously an- ’. with .the news of further cotton sup- 
° 3 ^VieUuced'that-its cotton stocks were plies. But he-warned that the pre- 
3 sufficient to - last only until this 



C 
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-otommg, and unless fresh supplies 
U/v ii'&re delivered, factory operations 

woul d hal L . 

: 0 %j/. »L:Management met representatives 
.i v ; of the Ata works committee earlier 

in the day to tell them that sections 
.. • " without raw materials would be 

££_ ' ' 

? mkT- 


sent stopgap measures could not 
continue for much longer. • 

"We need a long-term solution to- 
the. problems and not this kind of 
situation where we do not know 
from day to day whether the com- 
pany will continue operating or will 
be closed," he said. 
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Histadrut executive to meet 
on December C-o-L advance 


t* 



Jerusalem Post Reporter 

. 7. i ’ r;v 5i t f TteL' AVIV. — ‘ An extraordinary 

• meting of the His tad rut's executive 
'■’ jfas been called" for Thursday to 

authorize its central committee to 
ssure the manufacturers, associa¬ 
tion to pay an advance in December . 
on the cost-of-living increment due 1 
j ~ early-next year. * 
ilcSt Qh This decision was.taken yesterday 

by the central committee. 
Secretary-General Yeroham 
IaU{| JVJOjj.. Meshel told the meeting that the al- 
lowance paid in November (on Oc- 
trtrttn -b Pob tober - wages) had already been 
\ ■ : ; - wiped out by the 21.1 per cent hike 

" 3 r*e. wtthe index in October. 

•" • • -J-e .je ■ 

i v._-“ jhe workers cannot wait until 

r-.s. Tiriuary for their next cost-of-living 

~ Allowance, in view of constantly ris- 

prices,” he said. However, no 
«• r;- : cGna was set for the “organizational 

t : : ....... Steps”’to. be called by the central 

. v . - r ; : 'l.; ‘'1»mrmttee after it receives the 
r - . _ --V'.V:*!/ jfecn light from the executive. 

1 ‘^After a meeting last week, 

■ - c x ^.Manufacturers Association Presi- 
- — - "..Jr^ent Eli Hurvitz said that no decl- 

• '■ 4T^* l-': iy«- ■ ~ . ■ " 
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sion, either positive or negative, 
would be taken until all relevant 
data had been , collected, studied 
and weighed as to its effects on in¬ 
dustry. At the same meeting, 
Meshel said he expects a positive 
answer from Hurvitz by the end of 
this month. 

Yesterday, Meshel said he wants 
the advance paid early in 
December, before* “it loses its 
value.' 1 However, he did not 
designate the site of the allowance. 

Meshel said he is sure the ex¬ 
traordinary meeting of the ex¬ 
ecutive would give him authoriza¬ 
tion by a huge majority to take 
steps, especially since the public, 
and the mediae had come out solidly 
in favour of an advance. 

Israel ICessar, head of the 
Histadrut Trades Unions Depart¬ 
ment, said yesterday that if the ad¬ 
vance is not forthcoming, labour 
unrest would be inevitable and the 
continuation of the present collec¬ 
tive labour agreements would be in 
jeopardy. These agreements are due 
to expire in April 1984. 
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Histadrut, manufacturers 
iplan to aid capital’s jobless 


. - E ■ By AARON SITTNER 

. ,. ':' : "if ^ Pdi t Reporter'' , ' 1 j 

- • - V - . . ( j i ^fie'^ectre ; 'c3“' mass unenipTpy- ' 

\ jecma j iM a .,>xifl be : 

. ‘ !. ..V.-Jfhgtd by a contingency plan being 

«5>rked out by the Histadrut and the 
' " ! Jerusalem Manufacturers Associa- 

-" : " 3 - tion. 

i r . ’ ^.’"^^l-caders of the two OTganizations 

’ _ • v •' i-; ^-^^Tnet on Friday to discuss initial steps 
y * ‘* .y~\ . taken in the event of large- 

r: ' scale unemployment hitting the 

• • ’ ‘ ‘j i ; jjcapital, which today is the country’s 

' N -;^ : .j3.argest population centre. 

" . .. .-‘.-/vr'-♦Among the ideas discussed were 

1; * ” ;r. .establishment at re-training centres 
"■ VJ s 1 fgj Jaid-off workers, and a job 

- - 1 • Availability clearing house operating 

.:r • :■ > - I^rnong the city’s employers. 


Manufacturers Association presi¬ 
dent Avner Perctz said selected in- 
Tdustries:ii>.*the arp^tiU- -short of 
-staff.-. ?ut he does not expect-this 
situation to* latt, and pfbdicted a 
slowdown in hiring. 

He said existing wage agreements 
would be honoured by employers. 
But if a company faces a situation 
-where its existence is threatened by 
economic conditions, “there will be 
no choice but to dismiss some of the 
workers." 

The manager of one of the city’s 
largest metal products companies 
told the meeting that Israelis’ 
voracious appetite for imported 
goods is one of the .main reasons 
behind the danger of large-scale lay¬ 
offs here. 
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Needy elderly to receive heating grants 

originally sought IS ISO million for 
the project but was allocated only 
IS90m. by the Treasury. 

Ministry deputy director-general, 
Dr. Yitzhak Brick, said that 
eligibility would be limited to those 
elderly who receive a supplemen¬ 
tary income grant to their basic pen¬ 
sion from the National Insurance 
Institute, and who maintain their 
own household. 

The project will cover Jerusalem, 
Milzpe Ramon, Safad, Nazareth 
and the Jerusalem Corridor. 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jenuabm Post Reporter 

" About 15,000 needy old people 
x -» * rf. 1 living" in the coldest areas of the 
J ^rjS -lNAVountry arc to receive IS2.000 a 
. ^pnonth during the winter months to 
i .atfMfc-- ; -*• " ■**’ Vjpver part of their heating expenses. 

■*- The project, organized by the 

• ‘Ministry of Labour and Social Af- 
V* a ‘ ^s • * tirl distributing the 
;‘.;,V:**ating grants on December 15 
"... through local welfare bureaus or 
- ;.J. *Wluntary groups. The ministry had 
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KADIMA JERUSALEM — for real change 
An opposition group — Members of the 
Labour Party and unaffiliated. 
WEDNESDAY NOV. 23 AT 8 pjn. 

A Public Meeting with 

ABBA EBAN 

Israel Entrapped: Is There A Way Out? 

(in English) 

Beit Elisheva, Katamon, Jerusalem. 



- Pedestrians pick their way through tomatoes thrown on Tel Aviv's Carlebach street yesterday by, 
_ disgruntled vegetable growers. . .. 0PPa> 

Unhappy tomato growers get the pip 

By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Hundreds of unhap¬ 
py farmers dumped ripe tomatoes. 
on Tel Aviv streets yesterday, mak¬ 
ing it difficult for pedestrians to 
keep their footing and causing 
serious traffic jams. 

The vegetable growers, frbm the 
northern Negev region, were 
protesting against the low prices be? 
ing paid to them for their tomatoes 
— their major product. 

Their tomato dumping 
demonstration took place on 


Carlebach street, opposite the 
entrance to the Vegetable 
Marketing and Production Board. 

After meeting officials of the 
board, the farmers took their 
protest to the offices of the 
Histadrut affiliated Moshav Move¬ 
ment. 

Mordechai Mizrahi, chairman of 
the committee of Moshav Ohad, 
said that in March the farmers had 
signed an agreement with the 
government guaranteeing a 
minimum price of IS 10 per kilo of 
•tomatoes. That minimum price is 


not worth today what it was in 
March, said Mizrahi. 

The minimum price was arranged 
to encourage farmers to neither 
over- nor under-produce, he said. 

The warm weather this year and 
the fact that some farmers had ex¬ 
ceeded their quotas and smuggled 
tomatoes onto the market had 
caused a glut in tomatoes, he said. 
Tomato prices had thus fallen to the 
IS 10 minimum agreed, and this 
price was simply too low, said 
Mizrahi. 


Dovish group to discuss effects of occupation 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
* Jerusalem Port Reporter 

Former MK Arie Eliav said 
yesterday that about half of the 
public and 40 per cent of MKs “in 
their hearts” support the principles 
that the Palestinian issue is central 
to reaching a Middle East peace, 
that all West Bank settlement 
should immediately cease and that a 
compromise should be reached with 
the Arabs by re-dividing Eretz 
Yisraei. 

Eiiav spoke at a press conference 
organized by .the International 
Centre for Peace In the Middle 
East. He is chairman of the centre’s 
board of trustees. The group, es- 
-'tebliifi'ia-' d ’ year *ago,. is htaaittg'* I 
-public - syrtp'oaurir hr Jehls&Ietafr • 
Bfcif ’^jrcjn tortight on “th*. Effect. 
of Occupation on the Soul of the 
Jewish People.” . 

Eliav said that 30 MKs — from 
Shinui, the Alignment and- the 
National Religious Party — have 


openly signed a declaration sup¬ 
porting the three mentioned princi¬ 
ples, but he believes there are more 
"closet doves” in the Knesset — 
even in the Likud — who support 
them. 

Some 40 guests from abroad, in¬ 
cluding well-known doves like 
Arthur Hereberg, Philip Klutznick, 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Jewish 
organizational leaders from 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and 
France, have arrived to attend the 
centre’s annual board meeting. 

The centre, which is supported by 
individual and institutional con¬ 
tributions mostly abroad, dis¬ 
seminates information material on 
behalf oHhe'■“jjeace camp.” It also, 
has'a counciCof^scvcral hundred”! 
Jewish add’ Arab’steachers in the, 
Israeli eduCati3ffaiiy5tera, prepar-' 
ing materials for youth. 

The centre also sends hundreds of 
copies of articles that appear in the 
Israeli and world press to Diaspora 
Jews every month, and hopes to in¬ 


crease the mailing list to tens of 
thousands. 

Labour MK Aharon HareL who 
appeared at the press conference 
along with MK Shulamit Aloni, said 
that those active in the centre are 
much more representative of the 
views of the late David Ben-Gurion 
than is the B-G circle of the Labour 
Party, in that “we are willing to give 
up parts of Eretz Yisraei for peace, 
and that, as a chosen people, we 
respect our neighbours and are un¬ 
willing to be a conquering nation.” 

The symposium, at 8 p.m., wfll be 
opened by Prof. Galia Golan of 
Peace Now and chaired by MK 
Abba Eban. Among those who 
could not attend but who send 
■greetings -are philosopher-- Isaiah 
^Berlin- -and - • British -Chief Rabbi 
Maitnud JakoBovitz. The foreign 
gueitrwfll'hieel Aligntfiitlt iWdfcrs 
and West Bank.Arabs. All MKs 
have been Invited to a short seminar 
in the Knesset tomorrow morning 
on new trends in the American 
Jewish community. 


Hammer has ‘second thoughts’ 
about IS700 education levy 


By SUSAN BELLOS 
Port Education Correspondent 
it is impossible to cut IS1 billion 
from the Education Ministry’s 
budget without cutting class 
teaching hours. Education Ministry 
Director-General Eliezer Shv.iueli 
told The Jerusalem Post last night. 
He was reacting to Education 
Minister Zevulun Hammer’s “se¬ 
cond thoughts” about the proposed 
IS700 a month education levy to be 
collected from parents of 
schoolchildren. 

Hammer now wants to re-examine 
the possibility of trimming an extra 
IS lb. from the education budget, in¬ 
stead or the levy. The ministry's 
directorate will meet this morning 
to investigate ways and means of 
doing this. 

According to ministry sources. 
Hammer is concerned by the un¬ 
popularity of the proposed levy, es¬ 
pecially as It is an index-linked pay¬ 
ment. Ora Namir MK., chairwoman 
'of the Knesset Education Commit¬ 
tee, strongly criticized the levy 


again yesterday and said "it goes 
against the law of free compulsory 
education.” If the ministry needed 
to raise more revenue, she said, it 
should cancel free secondary school 
education instead. The National 
Parents .Association is also strongly 
opposed to the proposed levy. 

Another major problem with the 
proposed school levy is that nobody 
is keen to collect it. The ministry, as 
Shmueli said last week, doesn't 
want to be a “tax-collection agen¬ 
cy.” ai.i neither the National In¬ 
surance Institute nor the Income 
Tax Authority have expressed any 
readiness to collect the levy. The 
only other alternative is to pay for a 
private firm to collect the money, 
which would be an extra expense. 

Shmueli pointed out that the 
ministry budget had been cut to the 
bone this year, with the reduction of 
substitute teachers and with pupils 
taking over school cleaning after 
eighth grade. There isn't much* more. 
to cut. he told The Post, “unless it’s 
class teaching hours which I am 
determined not to reduce.” 


First North Sea oil shipment 
may turn out to be the last 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

As Israel awaits the arrival this 
week of its first shipment of North 
Sea oil, foreign oil industry sources 
have raised the possibility that the 
oil deal with Norway may be a one¬ 
time affair. 

A tanker with the first of four 
120,000-ton shipments of 
Norwegian oil is due this week, ac¬ 
cording to the Energy Ministry. A 
contract was signed in September 
with the Norwegian state oil com¬ 
pany to supply Israel with 500,000 
tons of oil at S30 a barrel during the 
coming year. 

The American weekly. Oil and 
Gas Journal, reports in its latest is¬ 
sue that the deal with Israel was 
made possible by an “unexpected 
surplus” this year of 11.25 million 


barrels from several North Sea 
fields. Quoting sources in Oslo, the 
journal says that the Norwegian 
state oil company had decided to 
sell 7.5 million barrels to the US., 
and had 3.75 million tons left, 
“when along came the Israelis.” 

The Energy Ministry said that the 
deal was the result of four years of 
intense efforts to acquire North Sea 
oil. and that h had sought to buy 
more than the Norwegians were 
able to provide. The journal 
says that Norway does not expect to 
have a surplus for the next two 
years. 

The Norwegian oil will provide 
about 7 per cent of the country's 
needs this year, with the rest coming 
from Mexico (40 per cent), Egypt 
(25 per cent) and the spot market 
(28 per cent). • 


Government inspectors catch 
taxi drivers cheating tourists 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — A ring of taxi drivers 
posing as tourist guides were caught 
here last week by inspectors from 
the Tourism and Transport 
Ministries. Other taxi drivers were 
caught .overcharging passengers 
they thought were tourists, charging 
-them t in dollars and issuing inac¬ 
curate receipts in shekels’. 

After an increasing number of 
complaints about exhorbitant fares 
and demands to be paid in dollars, 
Tourism and Transport Ministry in¬ 
spectors posed as tourists and took 


20 taxi trips in Tel Aviv, Herzliya 
and to Ben-Gurion Airport. In 15 of 
the trips, the taxi drivers were 
caught violating the law. 

It is suspected that at (east in one 
case a Tel Aviv hotel cooperated 
with the taxi drivers and sent 
tourists on “guided tours'*.with the 
drivers who were not licensed to act 
as guides. . * . 

All the offending drivers will be 
summoned to the Transport 
Ministry to account for their ac¬ 
tions, while those who gave false 
receipts will be handed over to the 
tax authorities. 


Falwell: Support for Israel 
essential for U.S. politicians 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 

. Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Within five-years it will be impos¬ 
sible for an official to be elected to 
public office in the U.S. if he 
doesn't support Israel, Jerry 
Falwell, leader of the Moral Ma¬ 
jority, told a press conference in 
Jerusalem yesterday. 

According to Falwell “Israel's 
stock's going up in conservative 
Christian circles” in the U.S. One of 
the foundations of the Moral Ma¬ 
jority, which is this week holding its 
fifth national convention in 
Jerusalem, is support of the State of - 
Israel. 

The group, which Falwell says 
has 6.5 million supporters, is 
meeting outside the U.S. for the 
first time. Along with supporting 


BAD LUCK. — A 29-year-old 
Rishon Lezion resident who tried to 
sell photographic equipment stolen 
from a store in Rishon to a branch 
of the same chain in Tel Aviv was 
arrested after the Tel Aviv 
shopkeeper realized the origins of 
the stolen goods. 
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International Exhibition 
of Educational Equipment 
and Supplies 



Tel Aviv Exhibition Grounds 


Nov. 21-24,1983 

Open: 2-8 p.m. 


'M*. 



EXHIBITS- * Computers in education * Personal computers * Le a min g eid5 * B e otronic 
instruments , Robes * "e*'^ 

^ «* 

Draughting tools ^ 

* Study and training manuals _ —■'*“'' 

* Multicopying materials and equipment 

* Photography and printing - 

•• , Solution' 



Israel, the group opposes abortion, 
favours the traditional family, backs 
a strong defence of the U.S. and op¬ 
poses drugs and pornography. 

Although he is a strong backer of 
President Ronald Reagan, Falwell 
feels- that any pressure by the 
American president on Israel to 
make concessions in the West Bank 
is a “mistake.” He feels that Chris¬ 
tians in the U.S. and elsewhere 
should be grateful to Israel- for 
“keeping the 30,000 Christians be¬ 
ing held hostage in Deir al-Kamar 
from being massacred.” 

He also decried the “double stan¬ 
dard” imposed upon Israel by the 
media of the world. “If they (the 
Christians of Deir al-Kamar) were 
all killed, I doubt whether it would 
make the front page of The New 
York Times, " he said. 


5 DAYS 
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HOTEL 

JERUJfitEfTl 


Enjoy 15 days at the super 
3-star Windmill Hotel and 
pay for only 10 days 
(including breakfast). 
Valid: 6.11.83-22.12.83 
1.1.84-29.2.84 

* Kosher restaurants 

* Sabbath elevator 

* 133 Air conditioned 
rooms 

* Complete facilities for all 
types of functions 

* Walking distance to the 
center of Jerusalem and 
the Old City 

3 Mendele St., Talbieh 
Jerusalem 92147, Israel. 
Tel: 663111 Telex 26532 
Managing Director: 
Fred Hal! 



Opel Ascona. 
Sportiness and reliability 
only German engineering 
can give you. 


The Opel Ascona . YotEd TheWartci 
Car of the'fear' by motoring journalists. 
And no wonder. 

TheAscona rangegivesyou 
unrivaBed choice. Hatchback or 
notchback.achoiceof 

over-head camshaft 

engines, optional * 
automatic trans¬ 
mission and five 
speed shift McPherson 
strut suspension erisuresasaier more 



ccHTTtonabteride AndtheAscona's 

sporty performance comes from 

proven, reliable power units 

Ybu'll discover trim levels. 

unbeatable m their 
class. Plenty of 
room lor 
five plus 
luggage, more 
in fad than many 
larger cars Air-conditioning is an 
optional extra. 


And. of course aH Opeb are tested 
and proved on the roads and in the 
conditions you drive in. 

See your local dealer, and test drive 

one of the new Ascona range 
German engineering at its best. 


Heffabffity comes as standard 
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0VING HUE BARGAIN TRAVEL 
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and what better place to find 
the gifts and still have money in 
your pocket when you leave. 
SHOPPING 2000 the capital’s 
No. 1 Pop Shop has everything 
you need for Hanukka. Xmas 
and New Year gift giving. 
They've hundreds of inexpensive 
gift items, over 800 different 
posters, coffee mugs, 'framed 
pictures, greeting cards, paper 
lampshades, miniatures, 
ceramics, stuffed cuddly things 
and many more too numerous 
to mention. Sooner or later 
everyone shops at SHOPPING 
2000. Why not now? 
SHOPPING 2000, 63 Jaffa Rd. 
Open 9.30-1, 4-7. Friday 9.30- 
2 . 
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YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 


With the help of 
HA’MASHTELA. nicely thank 
you. Jerusalem's No. 1. nursery 
has the greatest selection of 
house plants, beautiful ferns 
(the standing and hanging 
varieties), captivating cyclamen, 
bulbs (for planting now), 
seedlings (ditto), zevel for 
spreading with the rains. 
Deshen Or the wonder fertiliser, 
additives, pots (earthenware, 
plastic, wood, terra cotta, etc.), 
windowboxes. tools for 
amateurs and .profs. And more, 
more. more. If you’re 
beautifying your environment — 
you gotta go to 
HA’MASHTELA, 17 BEITAR, 
TALPIOT (bus 7). 7 a.m.-1.30. 
4-5.30. Friday 7-2. Ask for 
Yona. Dido or Yousouf 
(previously wirh Ben Gad). Tel. 
02-719972. 


MOUTHWATERING 





Having guests? A big party? or 
just looking for -a.holiday from 
the kitchen? vVESSELY • FAST 
FOOD is the, answer. They’ve 
meat-stufTe'cf potatoes, 
mushroom ’"eggrolls. latkes, 
spinach blintzes. stuffed cab¬ 
bage. salt beef (corned beef), 
stuffed schnitzel, gefilte fish, 
cholent, chopped liver, chicken 
livers, kugel. dozens of salads 
and other real heimrsche dishes. 
You can eat at the bar. take-it- 
away or in the comfortable 
restaurant. Special reductions 
for tourist groups and large par¬ 
ties. Wines and spirits. Kosher 
LeMehadrin. VESSEIY FAST 
FOOD, the come again and 
again delicatessen. 31 KEREN 
KAYEMET REHAVIA (corner 
Ibn Ezra) Tel. 639131 Open 
9.30-5.30, Fridays till 1.30. 


SAVE TOUR DOLLARS— 
HATZER HA’MOSHAVA 
A )*< IS THE 



IS THE 
ANSWER 


Value for money customers 
swear by HATZER 
HA’MOSHAVA the truly Israeli 
eatery on Emek Refaim. Meat 
on the grill being their speciality 
they've charcoaled steaks, suc¬ 
culent lamb chops, prime veai. 
kebabs, shishlik, duck's liver and 
more. They’ve stuffed vine 
leaves, eggplant, zucchini, etc. 
They've some great first 
courses. FREE hors d'oeuvres, 
excellent desserts, strong coffee 
and fresh lemonade plus a wide 
selection of wines and spirits. 
On Shabbat they've cholent. 
Open seven days a week from 
midday to midnight including 
Friday night and Saturday. HAT¬ 
ZER HA'MOSHAVA. 38 EMEK 
REFAIM, comer Rachel Imenu. 
B'te'avon. 


MAMMA LEONE 
MAKA YOU AN OFFA 
YOU GANNA REFUSE 


:}S»# 


First class Italian food. Pizza. 
Antipasti. Ministre. Pasta 
Rfpiena (Ravioli. Gnocchf, 
Lasagne), home-made Pasta 
Asciuta, excellent desserts and 
selected wines, with the kitchen 
under the supervision of Mario 
of Milano have made MAMMA 
LEONE the capital’s popular 
Italian eating place Best of all 
are the competitive prices. 
Kosher Credit cards accepted. 
MAMMA LEONE. 5 Hiltel St 
(almost opposite EL AL). Open 
noon till 3.30 pm.. 6 p.m.- 
midmght. Friday till 2.30 p.m. 
Saturday evening. Tel. 242767. 


hi WlDili 


* Special London shopping 
tour. Jan. 3-10. 1984. Price 
$555 includes round trip flight 
via El Al. accommodations, 
transportation within London, 
tours, and special guidance to 
bargain shopping centres. * 
One-way flight to Europe, $175. 

* Round trip flight to New York, 
$690. * Special ski packages. * 
Flights to South Africa available 
in 12 unlinked payments. Call 
ZIONTOURS. 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Shamar St. Post Office) 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8. Open 
every day from 8.30 a.m, to 
6.30 p.m.; Wednesday and 
Friday till 1 p.m. 


CHAD PAZ, 




PLACE IN TOWN. 


If it cuts they've got it at CHAD 
PAZ. They've knives of every 
size and shape including ritual 
implements for brit mile and for 
the shohet. They've scissors to 
suit every taste, shears, 
secateurs, scalpels, saws, 
special buttonhole scissors, 
tools for house plant 
enthusiasts, vegetable peelers, 
mincers. Swiss army penknives, 
and more much more. Best of 
a(f they’If sharpen and restyle (if 
necessary) ail your cutting tools 
and knives. Mention this advert 
when buying and you’ll receive 
a FREE introductory gift. CHAD 
PAZ, 76 Hanevim St., opposite 
Bukur Hotim Hospital. Hours: 9- 
1. 4-7. Closed Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons. 


WHAT MAKES 
THE SHARON BAR 
NUMBER ONE? Here’s 
three good reasons— 

Some people go to the Sharon 
Bar for the international singer 
pianist Daniel. That’s understan¬ 
dable; the music is lovely and 
the mood just right for dancing 
(starting at 9.30 p.m.J to your 
heart's content. Other people go 
to the Sharon Bar for the bar¬ 
tender. Understandable; he's 
got evety.-drfcik.imaginable and 
munchies too.-** serving up or¬ 
ders from 10 a.m. to the wee 
hours.- StHI others go to the 
Sharon Bar for the great one- 
hour long floor show, and you 
can see. why; from 10.30 p.m. 
its the entertaining Los 
Paraguayos. Come by the 
Sharon Bar — and find more 
good reasons of your ownl THE 
LAROMME HOTEL. 3 
JABOTINSKY, LIBERTY BELL 
PARK. JERUSALEM. 



TEPPANYAKI 


For a change of style and pace 
we suggest the TEPPANYAKI. 
Israel's only Glatt Kosher 
Japanese restaurant. Watch 
your meal being prepared in an 
atmosphere designed to delight. 
Try the special Tempura Dinner, 
with Salmon and Sl Peter’s 
fish. Or the Teppanyaki with a 
choice of beef, veal or duckling 
in teniyakr sauce, or Sukiyaki. 
The age-old style of Japanese 
cooking ensures the meats and 
fresh vegetables retain their 
natural juices producing a most 
succulent meal. All at the TEP¬ 
PANYAKI. A taste of the Far 
East in the heart of the Middle 
East. KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL. 
JERUSALEM. Call 02-241433. 
ask for restaurant reservations. 
Open 7 till 10.45 p.m.. Closed 
Friday. The hostesses, garbed in 
the robes of ancient Japan 
graciously await your order. 


HE ^^ 
KOSHER C A 
MEAL IN 
A BUN 

It’s the meat that made BUNNY 
famous. A quarter pound of pure 
chopped meat, cooked as you 
request, with your favourite 
sauce. Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Plus a mouth¬ 
watering seive yourself salad 
bar with great dressings and 
homemade soups, real 
American hot dogs, baked 
potatoes, prarie chips, and 
more. Half price menu for kids. 
BUNNY BURGER (they keep 
coming back for more), 1 
AGRON. near Plaza and Kings 
Hotels. NOTE NEW HOURS 
Sun.»Thurs.; noon til 9 p.m. Fri¬ 
day til 2.30 p.m. Takeaways at 
your service. See yal 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 


REPORT SUSPiClOUS 
OBJECTS 


100,000 killed in Central America since 1978 


MEXICO CITY (Reuter). — At 
least 100,000 Central Americans 
have been killed in civil wars and 
political violence in the past five 
years, mostly in £1 Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua, and no 
end to the bloodshed is in sight. 

On average, one person died 
violently every 27 minutes in 
countries once known as the 
“Banana Republics,”- of Central 
America. 

According to Costa Rican Presi¬ 
dent Luis Alberto. Monge, along 
with 100,000 deaths since 1978, 
about one million people became 
refugees in their own countries. 

In El Salvador, an estimated 46,000 
people have been killed since the 
country’s .deep-rooted social, 
economic and political problems 
flared into civil war in autumn 1979. 

Guatemala’s exiled human rights 


organization: says more than 15,000 
Guatemalans were killed or disap¬ 
peared in a 10-month period 
between March 1982 and January 
1983. Since a military coup in 
August, the death toll has been ris¬ 
ing. 

In Nicaragua, some 40,000 people 
died in-a civil war that ended with 
the overthrow of right-wing dictator 
Anastasio Somoza in July 1979. 
Since then, those-defeated in the 
Fighting have launched a U.S.- 
backed campaign to oust the left- 
wing victors. 

International human rights 
organizations say civilians nave 
borne the brunt of die fighting in 
Central America, many being (rilled 
with a brutality shocking even by 
the. brutal standards of dvil strife. 

“The killing in Central America is 
cost-efficient," said an international 


relief worker recently. “Lots of 
death for every' dollar-spent on 
arms.” • 

Although Central America is one 
of the worlds poorest regions. it has 
turned into a fast-growing market 
for weapons. Colombian President 
Belisario Betancur estimated 
recently that a million dollars worth 
of arms are being pumped into the 
region every day. 

Most supplies to date have been 
light weapons like assault rifles, 
machine-guns and mortars, but the 
region now appears to be on the 
verge of a new race for heavier in¬ 
struments of death. 


Both Nicaragua.and neighbour¬ 
ing-Honduras, the operational base 
for Nicaraguan Insurgents, are try¬ 
ing to acquire modem war planes to 
beef up their air forces. 


SPD junknts missile policy; 
unlikely to affect Bonn vote 


COLOGNE (Reuter). — West. 
German’s opposition Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), in a 
traumatic about-face, has officially 
renounced the NATO nuclear 
strategy for Europe which it 
adopted while in office. 

At a special congress Saturday, 
only 14 of about 420 delegates voted 
against a resolution rejecting 
deployment of cruise and Pershiog- 
2 missiles here this year. But the 
vote is unlikely to have any impact 
on a parliamentary debate on the is¬ 
sue- opening in Bonn today. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s coali¬ 
tion government has a comfortable 
60-seat overall majority in the lower 
house, which should assure a vote in 
favour of the missiles on Tuesday, 
d spite the combined opposition of 
the SPD and radical Greens. 

It was an embarrassing day for 
the SPD, as former chancellors 
Helmut Schmidt and Willy Brandt 
took up opposite sides. Schmidt. 
conceived die 1979 NATO pledge 


to begin deploying 572 cruise and 
Pershings in Western Europe this 
year, if the Soviets refuse to scrap 
their medium-range S5-20 rockets. 
Party chairman Brandt won a large 
ovation after speaking against the 
missiles. 

Soviet President Yuri Andropov 
has written to Kohl on the eve of the 
vote on the deployment of new U.S. 
nuclear missiles here, a Bonn 
spokesman said yesterday. The let¬ 
ter from Andropov, who has not 
been seen In public for months, was 
delivered to the chancellery Friday 
evening by Soviet Anbassador 
Vladimir Semjonov, the spokesman 
said. 


Cosmonauts plan 
return after 
5 months in space 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — Two Soviet 
cosmonauts who have spent almost 
five months in space are preparing' 
to return to Earth, the official daily 
Pravda said yesterday, assuring 
readers their spacecraft had not. 
used up its fuel reserves. 

Earlier in the mission there were 
reports from the U,.S. that Alex¬ 
ander Alexandrov.and Vladimir 
Lyakhov faced problems in return¬ 
ing to Ehrth. Pravda made a par¬ 
ticular point of stating that 
everything was operating normally. 
No exact due for the return was 


The spokesman would not give 
details of the letter, but the Ham¬ 
burg published conservative new¬ 
spaper, Bildam Sonntag said yester¬ 
day the letter warned Kohl that if 
West Germany goes through with 
the missile deployment, it mrtst 
“take the consequences." 


given. 

The Salyut-7 space station, in 
which the men have spent most of 
their time, would continue in orbit, 
Pravda said* 


Holt’s widow denies Aussie leader was spy 


SYDNEY (Reuter). — The widow 
of former Australian prime minister 
Harold Holt, who disappeared in 
1967, denied yesterday he had spied 
for China and said "poppycock" to 
a claim that he had gone to China in 
a submarine. 


Dame Zara Bates said she did not 
know whether to laugh or cry over 
the claim in a book, The Prime' 

Minister Was A Spy. to be published 
this week. 

Holt, who disappeared' while' 
swimming in the sea near 
Melbourne, did not drown, said the 
book’s author, former Reuter cor- 
fespdriBtfnff AtoMA? Gttfr™' ^ 
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frogmen,'taken to a wafting Chinese • - •- . < " n - p ‘ *■-• V": 

submarine and shipped back to book on information from a-retired 
China, said Grey who based the Australian naval officer. 



PORTLAND, Oregon (Reuter). — 
A businessman shot and killed his 
wife and their four chHdren before 
turning the gun on himself yester¬ 
day, as police knocked at his front 
door. 


Police said they were responding 
to a telephone call received from a 
woman .who managed only to say 
“I’ve been shot,” before the Tine 
went dead. 


Police found the bodies of.Robert 
Galloway, 52, his wife, Mary Lou, 
44, and two-of their four children, 
daughter Lori, 16, and son Larry, 
12. • •- •’ 

Police found a pistol and the 
family dog, who had also been shot, 
.05*Lter£obert Gajfeay’? fedy.- : 
- ..■‘fhe.bodies of the other two Gal¬ 
loway-children,' Ron, W f -and James; 
20, were discovered, at the offices of 
the company owned fay Galloway. 


Church-state relations in E. Germany 

End of 'Luther year’ could halt truce 


LEIPZIG (AP). — The truce 
between church and state in Com¬ 
munist East Germany may come to 
an end in the wake of celebrations 
marking the 500th anniversary of 
Martin Luther’s birth. 

Western observers predict the 
atheist Communist Party may once 
again clamp down on East German 
Christians after an anniversary year 
that fostered eased state controls- 
over the country's often 
troublesome Protestant Church. 

Ceremonies honouring Luther, 
the German monk who changed the 
course of Western Christianity, 
ended earlier this month when 
church leaders from around the 
world gathered here to discuss the 
legacy left by Luther. Throughout 
the past year’s festivities honouring 
the Tather of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, long-strained relations 
between - church and state visibly 
improved. 

Church leaders were allowed to 
stage rallies, -invite foreign guests 
and speak out for Christian principles,' 


often through reports by the state- 
controlled media. 

In previous years, church 
criticism of the government’s man¬ 
datory draft and other policies 
angered party leaders, who saw the 
church as a source of dissent in East 
Germany's tightly controlled 
society. * 



IMartin Luther. 



• The.-party has previously at¬ 
tempted to limit the size of Chris¬ 
tian rallies held putsTdeuthe church’s. 
auspices: - Some church members 
claim the government has also har¬ 
assed young Christians by making 
it difficult to for them, to gain 
entrance into universities. 

One East Berlin-based Western, 
diplomat: termed the party’s 
leniency toward the' churcK-a 
“public relations" : effort aimed at 
Western Europe’s' anti-nuclear. 

• movement 

Other analysts said the party has 
worked t6 improve i£s : often-, 
troublesome relations with the . 
. .church because of the extra atten¬ 
tion that'Was focused on-East Ger¬ 
many by the Luther celebrations. 

East Germany’s .Omstiads also 
worried .what the future would bring 
for their church.. ' . ' * ... 

“We have gained much through 
the Luthdr year,’’ said a 25-year oId, 
Protestant from Dresden. "But who 
know® what the government will dp 
next year," . . 


South African on trial for 
giving UK secrets to Soviets 
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History made 


budget approved 
despite CIA claim 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). — 
Congress has approved^a record 
defence budget despite a Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) report 
that appears to undercut President 
Ronald Reagan’s warnings of an un¬ 
precedented military buildup by the 
Kremlin. 

The S249.8 billion budget, passed 
Saturday, gave Reagan almost 
everything he asked for in new 
weapons. It coincided with a CIA 
report saying Soviet military 
spending had grown more slowly in 
the last seven years than in the 
previous decade. * 

According to published reports, 
the Pentagon’s Defence intel¬ 
ligence Agency, disputes the CIA 
figures and says there has been no 
slowdown in total Soviet defence 
spending in the 1970s. 


Post Sports Staff 
Maccabi Rishon Lezion have 
carved a niche for themselves m 
Israel's sporting history by becom¬ 
ing the country’s first handball team 
to qualify for the quarter-finals of 
the European Cup-Winners’ Cup. 
They did this by beating Maimo of 
Sweden 23-19, after losing the first 
leg 25-26. 


Kareem’s 

climb 


Iraq says it repulsed 
new Iranian offensive 


NICOSIA (AP).-— Iraq repulsed a 
new Iranian offensive in the 
Kuridish mountains near the town 
of Penjwinin in northeast Iraq, 
Baghdad Radio reported yesterday. 
There was no immediate comment 
from the Iranian side to the Iraqi 
claim. 


Man kills family, 
dog, shoots himself 


Thirty die in Thai 
toy factory collapse 

BANGKOK (AP). -^Rescue 
workers yesterday continued to 
search the rubble of a doll factory 
that collapsed on Saturday, killing 
at least • 30 people and injuring 
scores of others, police said. 

Police said the collapse was ap¬ 
parently caused by the weight of a 
fourth floor that was being added to 
the Kongphet Asia factory. 


PORTLAND, Oregon (AP). - 
Kareem Abdul-Jahbar became the 
second player in National Basket¬ 
ball Association history to score 
30,000 points as he fed the Los 
Angeles Lakers to a 117-110 victory 
over the Portland Trail Blazers on 
Saturday. 

Abdul-Jabbar, in bis 15th season, 
needed 13 points in the game to join 
Wilt Chamberlain as the only NBa 
players to reach the 30,000-point 
plateau. Chamberlain scored 31,419 
in (4 NBA seasons. 

The 7-foot-2 (214 era.) Los 
Angeles centre scored II points in 
the first quarter but didn't get the 
next two until he sank a pair of free 
throws with 5:07 remaining in the 
third quarter. He scored seven more 
points before the end of the game. 

The game was stopped after Abdal- 
Jabbar’s free throws ud Los Angeles 
general riunager Jerry Wert, Haueff 
sixth on the all-time scoring list, 
presented Mm with the.game baB. 

The Los Angeles centre held the 
ball in one band over fab bead as the 
capacity Memorial CoBseam crowd 
of 12,666 gave Mm a lengthy staadfag 
oration. ■ 

Is otter NBA serins K «n Dearer Ntqgcti 
133, Milwaukee Backs 126; (Sfeqr MnoWT 
43 fts.). WasUogtoa Ballet* 126, Utah Jan 
113; PMsMpMa 7«cn 92, Boston Celtics 91; 
Atlanta Hswtn 104, Seattle Saf e nnat u 92; 
Honstoa Sockets 125, G o M t a State Warriors 
105: Dallas Mavericks 116, P teeafat Saas 107; 
Chicago Both 110, h*™ Pacers 105: So An¬ 
tonio 109, New Jtncy 190. 


Shots fired at U& has German triumph 


PHOENIX (AP). — A bus belong¬ 
ing to the Greyhound bus lines was 
hit by two gunshots as it left New 
Orleans on Saturday night, punctur¬ 
ing a tire and forcing passengers to 
change buses, officials said. Inci¬ 
dents have occurred in other cities. 

The violence comes during a 
strike of li,500 Greyhound workers 
called on'November 2 to resist a 
company proposal, that the. com¬ 
pany said ‘ 

per cent smryiye^ 

Empl oy 

closer to 30'per cent . , . . 


Port Sports Staff 

West Germany made sure of 
qualifying for next year's European 
Championships by narrowly 
defeating Albania 2-1 yesterday in 
Saarbrucken, thereby ousting 
Northern Ireland. 


Easy cruise 


Rival students battle 
at Karachi University 


KARACHI (AP). —■ Rival student j 
groups hurled grenades- and fired - 
pistols and automatic rifles at each i 
other at. the campus of Karachi 
University Saturday night, but no | 
casualties were reported, university 
sources said. - \ . I 

The sources said more than 250 ' 
rounds were.fired in the gunbattle j 
between members of the Sind Stu- . 
dent Federation and', the. Punjab! 
Students Federation as the 'wamng i 
youths positioned themselves in dif- I 
ferent blocks of a dormitory. i 


.,'4®H3SERf — John 

McEnroe cruised into the final of 
• tiwLSJSQ,000 European Tournament 
of Tennis Champions with a clinical 
6-1, 6-2 demolition of Spanish 
number one Jose Higueras. 
Higueras, who surprisingly 
eliminated Jimmy Connors after a 
marathon tussle, held only three 
service games in the 64-minnte 
match. McEnroe faces Gene Mayer 
in the final. 


ta Tokyo. Mmtfam Nimlilm, fcntat m 
dovte ss ta <fko b ymi of tends, yesterday mt- 
rt—MH l »*«•* Chris Lloyd M to 
optee the 5200,000 Uoo Ladle* G* Tenta 


h Brtstaoe. Am e ri ca n Pom Shifter woo tbi 
Brbbmae Womb's Tern* Cloak title Tor the 
Mooed Mow ta three years yesterday wtes dt 
scond so emphatic 64, 7-5 victory hoMtr 
Weody TonbaD of Aastralbu 


Cuba boys -fall page 
in ‘Times’ to blaist U.S. 

NEW YORK (AT). — The Cuban 
government bought a page of adver¬ 
tising space in yesterday's editions 
of'The. New York Times to publish 
the-complete text of a speech given 
last - week by Fidel Castro that 
denounced the U.S; invasion of 
Grenada. 

' “It is a. simple element of tran¬ 
smitting this to the North American' 
press,” a Cuban official. in the 
special interests: section of the 
Czechoslovak embassy in 
Washington told the Times. 


Fighting back 


SYDNEY (AP). — PkkfttM opcoar Modana 
Now mat Mofasto Kkn Send theta- BWdts fft 
next Mok'iMoaad Test osobMtAoatnjBooMif 

DgMog codaiy pHtoenUp New Scott 

Woles St the Syitecy cricket jri— d km Sat 
doy. 

Modoew end Mohstn pdM the toorfstohuft 
<ke fcifcfc of Mother cresfcfog defeat wftfc I 
second losings opening stand of 115 «ftn 
Pakistan were left 297 nan (a arrears oo (hr On) 
{■tap. b that Hist tarings, Arinf AH ari 
MohanMad Nazir pat oo 63 Tor the last vrickeL 
Scores: NSW 491 for SdccL Pakistan W sad 
158 Mat, 

ht Kolhapar, India, West Indies pamaen cap 
Jared dx qakk wickets, (bar of feat dwrtij 
hefore the cod of the second day’s dir, to sert 
lodb'a West Zone reefing at 145 Tor six yester¬ 
day la a three-day cricket match bn Farter, 
the risbon declared their lint tarings dosed d 
the score of 417 Cur fee. 
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LONDON (AP). — A South 
African naval commander, charged 
with spying for the Soviets, betrayed 
“the most sensitive defence secrets...' 
of the past 20 years,” including in¬ 
formation on Britain's Falklands 
naval task force and possibly its 
Polaris missile programme, Mail on 
Sunday reported. 

Cmdr. Deiter Gerhardt, who 
served as naval attache in London 
from 1968 to 1969, -was arrested in 
New York in January and is now on 
trial behind closed doors in South 
Africa. 


The newspaper reported that 
Gerhardt had given Soviet agents 
the names of more than 100 men ■ 
who worked on Britain’s Polaris 
nuclear missile programme who. 
were “disenchanted with'the Royal >. 
Navy, short-of money — or both.*' 
"M15 is now faced with the 
frightening, possibility that some of 
them were approached by the Rus¬ 
sians, and' that there are un¬ 
discovered agents in the Polaris 
programme,” the Mail said. 

The Defence Ministry, called the 
report “speculation;” 


The World Executive of Herat-Hatzohar Expresses its 
Appreciation of the Devotion and Efforts of Mr. Raphael Kofiowitz 
: in tiie Furth^ance of ALyah Daring the 5 1 /e Years of his 
Office as Head of the. Immigration and Absorption Department 
rif the World Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency. 


w a ' s ’ ,u «ki 
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The World Executive categorically rejects, 
the smear campaign conducted .against 
Mr. Kotiowitz personally, and notes with 
-satisfaction that, over; llOiOOfl 
immigrants arrived in Israel during the 
period since;He assumed-office y 

The World Executive draws-attention to. 
the break-through in regard, to. Western 
Aliyah - which reached new dimensions, 
and' underlines the contribution made by 
Mr. Kotiowitz to the rescue of, Iranian 
Jews, most erf whom are now living in 
Israel'.. 


A Thanksgiving feast to remember — come.with the family, 
come with your friends, and celebrate in style.-Great roast 
turkey and roast beef: cranberry sauce (bf eduxsej) and alJ the 
fixin’s; epdless hors d’oeuvres and potage Washington to start, 



decorated in a traditional atmosphere. V 

fe _ ^ ^ The Laromme Thanksgiving. Dinner at the Yehuda 
Bistro, Laromme Hotel, Liheity Bell Park, 
Jerusalem. Thursday, November 24 6J0-1I.00 p.m. 
^ a For reservations, call 02-66316J ext. 4292, and ask 
® ™ for Marilyn.' 


The Executive has taken note - of the 
undertaking, made by Mr; . A, ThiIzm,_ ’ 
Chairman of ihe .Executives of: the World" :- ;: 
Zionist Organization and the jewish- 
Agency, and. of Mr: J. Hoffherger, - 
Chairman of-the Board of Governors, of . 

, the Jewish Agency, that a representative'. V 
Of Berut-fiatzoiiax: wflZ" be elected as ' • 
Heed of the limnigraticfli and Absorption . ■. 
Department at the-fbrtbcomir^ of 




: the Board of .Governors due to be held in 
February 1984. 

The World Executive of Herut-Hatzohar 
strongly protests against EXTERNAL 
PRESSURES AND DICTATION WHICH 
UNDERMINE THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION, and will 
intensity its flgjit against them. The 
• struggle in which ' Herut-Hatzohar is 
• presently engaged is not a personal 
- matter but a question of principle aimed 
to safeguard the DEMOCRATIC 
CHARACTER AND INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION AND ITS 
CONSTITUENT BODIES. - 

The World . Executive has accordingly 
. directecL its representatives on the Zionist 
Executive and on the Presidium of. the. 
Zionist General Council to all.steps 

TO BRING ABOUT A CHANGE IN THE ' 
EXISTING AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE- 
WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION AND 
>; TOE ^ JPTOH AGENC?. / . 

(Communicated! , 
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Washington-Moscow Chill Is 


Causing New Global Jitters 
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By HEDRICK SMITH 


Washington 


years to when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt opened diplomatic relations with 
Stalin's Russia, George F. Kennan recalled last 
week that the two nations "rubbed each other 


painfully in many ways. 1 ' Their ideological competition 
then was "far more intense than today," he said, and 
political tensions were "no smaller." But he added the 
sweeping verdict that the problems half a century ago 
were modest beside today's nuclear anxieties. " What we 
did not anticipate was anything resembling military con¬ 
flict between our two countries,” the renowned scholar 
and diplomat said. “It is weapons we now talk about, 
weapons we read about, weapons we negotiate about. Be¬ 
hind this endless debate about weaponry the real political 
issues between the two countries fade into obscurity." 
Trapped in the nuclear competition, he saig, the super 
powers “are simply writhing helplessly at immense dan¬ 
ger to themselves and to the world around them. 

Whether or not this assessment overstates the dan¬ 


gers. it captures the chronic worry in the West about the 
dangerous drift and icy distrust in superpower relations. 
Imbedded in the public mood is a strain of dark pessi 
mis m and dismay that the logic of events may be drag¬ 
ging the world toward unspeakable disaster. 

, The immediate targets of concern last week were the 
American nuclear-tipped cruise missiles in Britain. They 
were greeted by howls of protest in the House’of Com 
mons and by angry demonstrators outside the air base at 
Greenham Common where they were unloaded. The 
drama may be re-enacted in Italy when the cruise ar¬ 
rives there and in West Germany, when deployment of 
Pershing 2 missiles is to begin next month. For all the 
furor, Britain’s Conservative Government had won Par 


liamentary approval of the deployment tliis month; the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies followed suit last week. The 
climactic test comes tomorrow in the Bundestag in Bonn, 
where Chancellor Helmut Kohl Is determined to proceed 
despite mounting opposition from the Social Democrats. 


‘Campaign of Fear’ 


The Persftings have generated the .sharpest contro¬ 
versy-Moscow coriterids'tfieilr rime-minute flight time to 
SdVM'SbfrwfB shorten the fuse'of nuclear war and may 


force a counterstrategy of launching Russian missiles on 
warning of attack. But some American experts believe 
the cruise, once let loose, may be an even more danger¬ 
ous genie. It is small, highly mobile, easily hidden and 
thus virtually immune to arms control. Proliferation of 
cruise missiles could spur a new arms spiral like the one 
touched off by multiple-warhead intercontinental mis¬ 
siles in the 1970's, a decade ridden by controversy over 
which side led in the arms race. (The Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency last week scaled down its estimate of 
Soviet military spending in the late 70's. It said the Rus¬ 
sian defense budget had risen by 2 percent a year since 
1976 — half the growth rate of the previous decade, al 
though still outstripping comparable Pentagon budgets.) 

In what the Reagan Administration called a "cam 
paign of fear" aimed at getting the West to postpone de¬ 
ployment, the Russians have threatened to walk out of 
the intermediate-range arms talks when the American 
missiles are in place. Last week, Soviet Defease Minister 
Dmitri F. Ustinov tightened that screw with a strident at 
tack on the West, wanting that Washington would feel the 
consequences of deployment. Both sides floated new 
proposals at Geneva aimed more at looking flexible, it 
seemed, than at striking a deal. The Reagan Administra¬ 


tion proposed a ceiling of 420 missile warheads, down 
from the planned American level of 572. Moscow hinted 
at a cut in its triple-headed SS-20 missiles aimed at Eu¬ 
rope from 243 to 120 (with 117 more for Asia), but leaving 
the United States at zero. The White House dismissed this 


as unfair. 


A breakdown in the arms talks seemed all but inevi¬ 


table. And elsewhere, the two nuclear giants were jab¬ 
bing at each other through proxies in Central America 
and Lebanon. The Kremlin, which has long favored ac¬ 
ceptance of spheres of influence in a superpower's home 
region, has kept its forces away from El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. But in volatile Lebanon, each side has troops 
at the fringes of a power vacuum reminiscent of the Bal 
kan tinderbox that produced World War I. Some 7, 
Soviet advisers manning missile sites in Syria are only 
about 60 miles from 1,800 American marines In Beirut. 


At another level of unpleasantness, Congress last 
week extended Presidential powers to restrict exports 
for security reasons to Feb. 29. The United States also re¬ 
vised its list of places Russian diplomats and journalists 
may not visit—about 20 percent of the country—recip¬ 
rocating for Soviet travel restrictions. 

A troubling new factor is the uncertainty caused by 
the three-month absence of Yuri V. Andropov, the Soviet 
leader. Amer ican experts believe he is seriously ill and 
thus politically handicapped. The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion anticipates a Soviet standpat hard line because, as a 
high American official said, "There's nobody at home 


over there to make a deal with." As Kremlin maneuver' 


ing for succession begins, others add, candidates are 
likely to bid for favor by holding to a tough line. 

Adding to the White House menu of worries is the 
political shock expected tonight from ABC's television 
movie "The Day After," exploring the thermonuclear 
nightmare. Richard B. Wirthlin, President Reagan's 
polltaker, predicted "a very strong impact.’ 


American Wariness 


The escalation of tensions and public anxiety were 
predictable, however. The struggle over missile deploy 
ment was set into modem by NATO’s decision four years 
ago to match Moscow's buildup of SS-20 missiles with 
American missiles unless the Russians accepted parity 
of nuclear missile forces in Europe. But the current chill 
acquired its ominous edge from the cold distance and re¬ 
ciprocal mistrust between Moscow and Washington in' 
the Reagan-Andropov era. After farcing for two years 
the two sides began a diplomatic effort last summer to 
bridge the gulf. That effort crashed along with the South 
Korean airliner shot down by Soviet fighters in August. 
The incident left behind a residue of new American ap¬ 


prehension about Soviet intentions and Russian doubts 
about the prospects of striking any agreements with a 
President who sees Moscow as "the focus of evil in the 


modem world. 


The dangers, however, should not be overstated. 
They do not compare with the nuclear showdown over 
Cuba in 1962 or earlier confrontations over Berlin. For all 


of today’s tensions, the new Sovlet-American five-year 
grain agreement stands. Washington has lifted some 
sanctions against Poland and has avowed a few cominer 
cial deals. Each capital carefully avoids challenging the 
other militarily. "We’re not close to war," said Richard 
Burt, the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af 
fairs. "Even if the Soviets walk out of the arms talks, 


they’ll be back after awhile.” Perhaps. The implication 
is that each side has an interest in not letting current ten¬ 
sions get out of control, for the risk of miscalculation is 
high at a time when the margin of restraint is extremely 
thin. 
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In Summary _ 

Arafat Struggles 
To Hang On 
In Tripoli 

Reconciliation may be the avowed 
goal of its leaders, but it was may¬ 
hem that prevailed throughout Leba¬ 
non last week. 

In the north, Palestinian rebel 
forces tried to finish off chairman 
Yasir Arafat and the few thousand 
troops of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization still loyal to him. The 
rebels, with the apparent backing of 
Syria and Libya, drove most of the- 
Arafat forces out of the Beddawi 
refugee camp and into the port city 
of Tripoli. Arafat loyalists counterat¬ 
tacked and yesterday shells were 
f ailin g in every part of the city. The 
Government said 1,000 people had 
been killed in the past two weeks. 
Mr. Arafat said he had no immediate 
plans to flee. 

Near Baalbek in the Bekaa, 
French jets struck at pro-Iranian 
Shiite militiamen suspected of. in¬ 
volvement in recent truck-bomb at¬ 
tacks on United States, French and 
Israeli forces. The French attack, 
which reportedly caused heavy casu¬ 
alties, was described in Paris as pre¬ 
emptive action “to prevent fresh ter¬ 
rorist action" against the French 
peacekeeping contingent. The day 
before, Israel carried out its second 
bombing raid on the same Shiite 
forces. In Washington, officials ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction with the attack 


and said the time had come for the 
United States to make a “judgment 
call" (Hi whether it would also retali¬ 
ate. At the time of the Oct. 23 truck¬ 
bombing that killed 239 American 
servicemen, President Reagan 
vowed punishment for the attackers 
without being sure who they were. 

Yesterday, Maj. Gen. Mustafa 
Tlas. Syria's Defense Minister, was 
quoted in an interview in a pro- 
Libyan magazine in .Beirut as saying 
that, if attacked, his forces were pre¬ 
pared to launch suicide missions 
against United States warships and 
also had missiles that could hit any¬ 
where in Israel. 

In Beirut, unidentified gunmen 
fired grenades against French posi¬ 
tions; bombs also hit three neighbor¬ 
hoods in the Christian-dominated 
western sector of the capital. Five 
Israeli soldiers were wounded by a 
bomb near Sidon in the south. 

Turkish Cypriots 
Make the Break 

Nine years ago, backed *■ y Turkish 
troops who had just seized the north¬ 
ern thir d of Cyprus, Rauf Denktash 
threatened to set up an independent 
Turkish Cypriot state if the Greek 
majority on the island did not accept 
a more equitable political arranp- 
ment. Last week, with the situation 
essentially unchanged from 1974, the 
Turkish Cypriot leader made good 
his threat. . 

Mr. Denktash’s declaration of m- 



AuU SUmtaB/DiiJi Sidamul 

An injured boy beli^ carried by afighter in Tripoli, Lebanon, during heavy 

shelling by Palestinian rebels last week.. 


dependence concerned about 150,000 
people occupying little more than 
1,300 square miles and without many 
friends to help them out of their pov¬ 
erty. But the move set off minor 
tremors in the world. Turkey was 
once again at odds with Greece, its 
nominal NATO partner. Athens 
threatened to end all discussions 


with Turkey unless it withdrew its 
recognition of the new state. Britain, 
the former colonial power and a 
guarantor of Cyprus independence, 
condemned the move, as did the 
United States. President Reagan 
sent his new Middle East envoy, 
Donald Rumsfeld, to confer with the 
Turks and prepared to receive Presi¬ 


dent Spyros Kyprianou of Cyprus 
tomorrow. At the United Nations, 
which has maintained a peacekeep¬ 
ing force on the island since 1964, the 
Security Council denounced the 
move as illegal and called on Turkish 
Cypriots to withdraw it. 

A Turkish Cypriot spokesman said 
the independence move was a way of 
“attracting world attention” to long¬ 
standing Turkish demands for the 
division of the island into two loosely 
federated and autonomous states. 
But the Greek community, which ac¬ 
counts for more than 75 percent of 
the 650,000 Cypriots and has always 
dominated the island’s economy, has 
rejected the proposal because it 
would destroy the unitary state or¬ 
ganized after Cyprus got its inde¬ 
pendence in i960 and since domi¬ 
nated by the Greeks. 

The overthrow in July 1974 of the 
Government of President Makarios 
by Greek Cypriot extremists, and 
subsequent attempts to unite Cyprus 
with Greece, provoked Turkey into 
invading the island. 

‘Baby Jane’ File 
Is Kept Closed 

A Federal judge toki the Govern¬ 
ment last week to mind its own busi¬ 
ness in the case of Baby Jane Doe. 
Judge Leonard D. Wexler of District 
Court denied the Justice Depart¬ 
ment's request for complete medical 
records of the infant, born Oct. II on 
Long Island with severe birth de¬ 
fects. Federal officials had said they 
wanted to know if her rights as a 
handicapped person had been denied 
when her parents rejected life-pro- 
longmg surgery. 

Judge Wexler said he found no evi¬ 
dence of discrimination. The par¬ 
ents' decision, he said, "was a rea¬ 
sonable cme based on due considera- 
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Lion of the medical options available 
and on a genuine concern for the best 
interests of the child." But the judge 
also held out the possibility that, in 
other cases with different facts, tie 
Federal Government might sue suc¬ 
cessfully to obtain medical records. 
The Government had never before 
gone to court for medical records. 
The parents’ lawyers had argued 
that release of the records would vio¬ 
late their right to privacy, as well as # 
the doctor-patient relationship. 

Baby Jane might live for two years 
without surgery; with it, she could 
live to be 20, but would be paralyzed, 
severely retarded, bedridden and 
have no awareness of her environ¬ 
ment. After the New York State 
Court of Appeals ruled last month 
that the parents had the right to de¬ 
cide their child's treatment, the Jus¬ 
tice Department intervened. 

An attorney for the parents said 
they'hoped the decision would end 
what they regarded as the Reagan 
Administration’s intrusion into a pri¬ 
vate tragedy. Yesterday, however, 
the Justice Department said it would 
appeal the ruling. 


Congress 
goes away, 
deficit stays 
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U.S. Condemns 
‘Violent Right’ 

In El Salvador 

Departing from longstanding Ad¬ 
ministration policy of muffling criti¬ 
cism of selected right-wing govern¬ 
ments, Fred C. Ikl§, a senior Penta¬ 
gon official, said last week that “the 
death squads of the violent right”' 
must tie defeated along with leftist 
guerrillas in El Salvador. 

The squads are blamed for many 
of the 35,000 civilian murders in four 
years of civil war. ‘‘We've had it 
with these guys,” another senior offi¬ 
cial said. “If they don’t clean up this 
time, we’re going to do something.” 
Sanctions, he added, could include a 
fiscal and immigration crackdown 
on wealthy Salvadoran exiles in 
Miami who are suspected of financ¬ 
ing and directing death squads. 

“Violent extremists ' on* both 
sides,” Mr. Ikle said in a speech in 
Dallas, “are? in practice working to¬ 
gether" against the democratic cen¬ 
ter. A few days before, during a visit 
to San Salvador, he made the same 
point to Salvadoran officials and 
army commanders. Last week. Gov¬ 
ernment troops in three small north¬ 
ern towns were accused of having 
rounded up and killed mote than 100 
civilians, including women and chil¬ 
dren. American and British report¬ 
ers who went to the area last week- 
were given a list of 117 dead. They 
counted 20 skeletons in a house said 
to have been the site of a massacre. 
An army statement said the victims 
were all "subversives.” 

Congress has threatened to cut off 
United States aid if Salvadoran au¬ 
thorities cannot curb terrorism in¬ 
volving the military. Critics in Con¬ 
gress have also threatened to block 
support for anti-Sandinista rebels op¬ 
erating in Nicaragua and neighbor¬ 
ing countries. Last week, however. 
Congress approved $24 million to 
continue the aid at present levels 
until June. The Nicaraguans are con¬ 
cerned about the threat. But Deputy 
Secretary of State Kenneth W. Dam 
assured the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States that the invasion of Gre¬ 
nada was not a precedent for an at¬ 
tack on Nicaragua. There is “no 
situation factually comparable to 
that of Grenada in mid-October,” he 
said, “in which foreigners are 
threatened by a generalized condi¬ 
tion of anarchy and violence or are in 
grave danger of becoming hostage. ” 

The O.A.S. endorsed regional 
peace efforts by Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Panama — the Conta- 
dora group—calling on all countries 
“to abstain from any act that may 
heighten tension [or] hamper the ne¬ 
gotiation efforts.” Nicaragua and its 
neighbors agreed to pursue their 
talks with the Contadora countries 
next month in Panama. 

Marcos Attacks 
Businessmen 

There’s nothing like a list of politi¬ 
cal demands to fray the nerves of su¬ 
preme authority. “I have reached 
the end of my patience,” Philippine 
president Ferdinand E. Marcos de¬ 
clared last week after a business 
group called for elections and re¬ 
lated measures to calm the crisis set 
off by the Aug. 21 murder of opposi¬ 
tion leader Benigno S. Aquino Jr. Mr. 
Marcos, contending that “economic 
saboteurs” were costing the Govern¬ 
ment tens of millions of .dollars of 
revenue, brought criminal charges 
a gains t $3 leading members o' the 
organization, the Filipino Business 
Conference. 

The defendants included a vice 
president of the opposition United 
Nationalist Democratic Organiza¬ 
tion, six company presidents and 
other employees of textile and gar¬ 
ment companies. Charges included 
import fraud and hiding American 
dollars abroad by such practices as 
labeling expensive polyester fabrics 


as rayon. If convicted, they could be 
sentenced to Z2 to 20 years in prison. 

But despite Mr. Marcos’s impa¬ 
tience with the idea, 30 leading busi¬ 
ness, professional and labor organi¬ 
zations appealed to him to re-estab¬ 
lish the office of presidential succes¬ 
sor. in case the 66-year-old leader 
should resign for health or other rea¬ 
sons. Members of his New Society 
Movement Party reached a consen¬ 
sus on a similar appeal. “Who that 
individual is is something else,” said 
Emmanuel Pelaez, a member of the 
National Assembly and former Vice 
President. He said a party caucus 
would try to agree on a candidate 
this week. At present, interim con¬ 
trol would pass to a 15-member exec¬ 
utive committee that includes the 
President’s wife, Iraelda, and lead¬ 
ers of the armed forces. Meanwhile, 
the official inquiry into the Aquino 
killing heard contradictory testi¬ 
mony last week as to whether mili¬ 
tary officials knew where his plane 
would stop as he returned after exile 
in the United States. 

The Military 
Take Its Lumps 

Argentina’s military last week suf¬ 
fered the delayed effects of past mis¬ 
takes. The ruling junta, with only a 
month left before it hands power 
over to civilians, decided to court- 
martial former President Leopoldo 
Galtieri and two colleagues for the 
disastrous invasion of the Falkland 
Islands in April of last year. The Su¬ 
preme Council of the Armed Forces 
will try General Galtieri, Adm. 
Jorge Anaya, the former navy com¬ 
mander. and Brig. Gen. Basitio 
Laxni Dozo, who headed the air 
force, for “possible responsibilities 
of a nature punishable under mili¬ 
tary law.” 

The impending end of military rule 
also, appears to have emboldened 
downtrodden civilian authorities. 
The highest officer yet to be called to 
account for atrocities was indicted 
last week for “illicit association’’ 
with a right-wing terrorist group. 

- Retired Gen. Ono Paladino, once, 
head of the State Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy, was ordered held without bail by 
Federal Judge Jos6 Nicasio Dibur on 
a charge of working with the Argen¬ 
tine Anticommunist Alliance,, or 
Triple A. The group is suspected of 
responsibility for many of the assas¬ 
sinations and disappearances of Ar¬ 
gentines during a campaign against 
leftist terrorists in the 1970’s. 

The military has sought to protect 
itself against future prosecution, 
particularly for the disappearance of 
some 6,000 people, by decreeing an 
amnesty. But President-elect Raul 
Alfonsfn, who is to take office next 
month, has vowed to annul it and 
many judges have declared it uncon¬ 
stitutional. The amnesty is supposed 
to apply to actions carried out by 
military personnel in the line of duty 

— not General Paladino’s case, ac¬ 
cording to Judge Dibur. who is him¬ 
self a military appointee. 

The regime was able to announce 
one accomplishment, the develop¬ 
ment of technology to make enriched 
uranium, which can be used for nu¬ 
clear explosives. Argentina is not a 
signatory of any nonproliferation 
treaty. Adm. Carlos Castro Madero, 
bead of the National Atomic Energy 
Commission, said the new atomic ca¬ 
pacity would serve peaceful pur¬ 
poses only. 

Silencing Priests 
In Poland 

Solidarity banners hang on altars 
in some Polish Roman Catholic 
Churches. Partisans of the outlawed 
union defy the Government by chant¬ 
ing support for Lech Walesa, the 
union’s founder, at religious rallies 
and marches. Last week, the Gov¬ 
ernment was hitting back. In a letter 
to the Polish Primate, Jozef Cardi¬ 
nal Glemp, the authorities ordered 
him to silence some 69 “antisocial¬ 
ist" priests; otherwise, he was 
warned, they may face arrest. 

Unfazed, the church hierarchy 
criticized Government plans to raise 
food prices at the beginning of 1984. 
The planned increases of 10 to 20 per¬ 
cent on basic foods “do net solve the 
problem,” 84 bishops said in a joint 
statement. The authorities, they sug¬ 
gested, should instead encourage 
“fruitful work” by ending political 
trials and releasing political prison¬ 
ers. Police nevertheless announced 
they had arrested a Solidarity activ¬ 
ist in the southern town of Wroclaw 
--the first such arrest since the expi¬ 
ration on Oct. 31 of a Government 
amnesty offer for underground mili¬ 
tants who surrender. Parliament is 
expected to revive the amnesty when 
it meets next week. 

The underground Solidarity lead¬ 
er, Zbigniew Bujak, went further in 
his criticism of the price increases. 
He called for "resistance," contend¬ 
ing the higher prices would "siphon 
as much money as possible” from 
workers’ pockets to finance rising 
militlary budgets. 
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The Cruise Comes to Britain, Bonn Debates Pershing This Week 


Germans on Both Sides 
Are Wary of Allies’ Arms 


By JAMES NL MARKHAM 


EAST BERLIN 

T OMORROW, when the Bonn Parliament 
debates the deployment of American 
medium-range missiles in West Germa¬ 
ny. the 70 percent of East Germany's 
population that watches West German television 
will be in a position to draw some uncomfortable 
parallels. The Soviet Union has promised to 
match the NATO action by placing its own new 
nuclear missiles in East Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. As with the deployment in the West, 
Moscow’s announcements have spread anxiety 
and alarm. 

Preoccupied by their concerns about Bonn’s 
steadfastness, Washington and other North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization capitals have paid lit¬ 
tle attention to the attempts of Eastern European 
governments to insulate themselves from Soviet- 
American tensions. Most exposed is the East 
German Government, increasingly dependent on 
West German largess to keep an incipient con¬ 
sumer society well-stocked and docile. Erich Ho- 
necker, the Communist party chief, must soon 
decide whether to believe his own warnings about 
a postdeployment “ice age” between the two 
Germanys, or to tacitly admit it was all a bluff. 

Ordinary East Germans plainly fear the East- 
West missile confrontation. Among other things, 
they worry that they may lose some of the small 
freedoms the Honecker regime has allowed in re¬ 
cent years. An extraordinary letter from eight 
Protestant pastors, printed prominently in the 
party daily Neues Deutschland on Oct. 22, con¬ 
demned NATO but also expressed “horror” at 
the coming Soviet missiles. » 

Elsewhere in the Warsaw Pact, Rude Pravo, 
the organ of the hard-line Czechoslovak Commu¬ 
nist Party, last week acknowledged receiving 
many letters from readers, particularly young 
people, asking whether new Soviet missiles 
might not increase the chances of war. In Bulgar¬ 
ia, President Todhr Zhivkov went out of his way 
to assure Grade journalists that the Balkans 
would remain a nuclear-free zone and that his 
country would not install new Soviet missiles. 
And Romania’s maverick President, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, wrote to West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl sketching a proposal that would 
waive Moscow’s central demand that French and 
British missiles be counted in an arras control 
agreement. 


In East Germany, the solidity and grudging 
popular acceptance of the Honecker regime are 
bound up with intensified dialogue with West 
Germany. East Germans like to see Mr. Ho¬ 
necker receiving famous West German politi¬ 
cians — most recently, Petra Kelly of the coun¬ 
tercultural Greens; they suspect the Soviet 
Union is edgy about Germans talking to Germans 
across the ideological divide. In East Berlin, as 
in West Germany, signs of independence from 
the presiding superpower go down well. Now 70 
years old. Mr. Honecker has grown mellow, 
avuncular and, after 12 years in power, self-con¬ 
fident. He appears to have aspirations to be a fa¬ 
ther figure for his insecure, orphaned country. 

The Limits of Repression 

The cash-hungry East Germans seem con¬ 
demned to ever closer economic ties to West Ger¬ 
many. Having virtually exhausted a $496.8 mil¬ 
lion private West German,bank loan granted last 
summer, they have already begun taking sound¬ 
ings for another infusion. The Kohl Government 
has dismissed a magazine report that Arthur A. 
Bums, the American Ambassador,, has vetoed a 
second Bonn loan to the East Germans. But Mr. 
Kohl insists the East Germans still have to fulfill 
tacit conditions for the first loan, notably the 
elimination of foreign exchange requirements for 
elderly West German visitors. Nevertheless, the 
two Germanys last week concluded a seven-year 
postal agreement that will make it easier to tele¬ 
phone and mail packages to friends and relatives 


in East Germany. For this. East Berlin will col¬ 
lect $77 million a year. The test, of West German 
leverage will come when Mr. Honecker deals 
with the emboldened Protestant church and the 
tiny pacifist movement that seeks its protection. 
Last week, the synod of the Mecklenburg Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Church in East Germany de¬ 
nounced the deployment of new Soviet weapons 
as “thrusting us toward a nuclear catastrophe.” 
Another synod, in Dessau, said regime efforts to 
justify Soviet missiles at factory gatherings and 
assemblies were “macabre and abominable." 

With the missiles coming and the celebrations 
of Martin Luther’s 500th anniversary now over, 
many East German clergymen suspect that 
hard-liners will press for a crackdown on dissent. 
A possible warning came last week from Prague, 
where 20 members of the Charter 77 civil rights 
group were threatened with 10 years in jail if they 
issued further challenges to Warsaw Pact rear¬ 
mament. Any repression against the church 
would have immediate echoes in West Germany, 
however, and could jeopardize bank credits, 
which must be approved by the Government. A 
crackdown would also repudiate Mr. Honecker’s 
policy of seeking an understanding with the 
church. Until lately, he seemed to calculate that 
the Protestants, with their Lutheran tradition of 
loyalty to the state, would never detonate the 
kind of political explosion that rocked Poland. 

If Soviet behavior is any guide, Mr. Honecker 
may be uncertain about his next moves. Soviet 
Ambassador Vladimir Semyonov has been but¬ 
tonholing politicians in Bonn before tomorrow’s 
Bundestag missile debate, read i n g from a tat¬ 
tered piece of paper. His message has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted as a warning that a vote for the 
missiles would mean automatic cutoff of the 
Geneva talks, or that the discussions may con¬ 
tinue for a while anyway. More instructive, per¬ 
haps, was the report from a just-returned West 
German trade delegation that Moscow was eager 
to do business—in rubles and Deutschemarks. 


Nuclear, missiles, East and West 

Where U.S. cruise and Pershing 2 .missiles would be deployed between nowand late 
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London Leaders 
Play Down Rise 
In Missile Fears 


l irnims - U alwn/PtaiTe Perrin 


By JON NORDHEIMER 


London 

F ALLING back upon the national penchant 
for understatement, British officials are 
dismissing the outbreak of anti-Ameri¬ 
canism here during the last few weeks as 
just a momentary rift in an otherwise sober and 
rock-steady relationship. The antagonism 
aroused by the combination of the Grenada inva¬ 
sion and the arrival of the first American cruise 
nuclear missiles hardly compares, they say, with 
the chill after the Suez invasion in 1956, when 
Foreign Office diplomats refused to talk to their 
opposite numbers in the State Department. And 
the “ban the bomb” movement of the same era 
attracted marchers in far greater numbers than 
the turnouts last week, when the first cruise ship¬ 
ment arrived at the Greenham Common air base. 
“What we have seen is a blip in the relationship 
between London and Washington, not a sea 
change," a senior British official said. 

The politicians and the press, however, have 
beet putting Anglo-American relations through a 
wrenching re-examination. Public opinion has 
been shaken. Suez may have been more painful 
and criticism of Washington more widespread 
during the Vietnam war. but those episodes were 
separated by many years. The present mood .was 
born of a startling convergence of events. On the 
eve of the Oct. 22 demonstrations across Europe 
against deployment of the cruise and Pershing 2 
medium-range missiles, a poll showed opposition 
to the weapons in Britain had fallen below 50 per¬ 
cent. But opinion quickly shifted, registering new 
and deep anxiety about American control of the 
weapons. 

- First came the murderous bomb attacks on 
American and French peacekeeping troops in 
Beirut. Britons were worried by talk of American 


retaliation that they feared might touch off at¬ 
tacks on their own soldiers in Lebanon. Two days 
later, American forces invaded Grenada and it 
was disclosed that Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher had advised President Reagan in vain 
against the operation. The disclosure seemed to 
shake the country. If President Reagan could re¬ 
buff Mrs. Thatcher on a matter concerning thi 
integrity of an independent Commonwealth na¬ 
tion, leftist opposition leaders asked, how could 
London be sure Washington would not launch 
missiles' from Britain without its agreement? 
Soviet officials have threatened to retaliate with 
“a massive blow” if the new missiles are ever 
used. 

Red Paint and Eggs 

Mrs. Thatcher did not hide her. displeasure 
over Grenada. When she said responsible powers 
were not entitled to march into an independent 
country simply because they might disagree with 
its policies, some Conservatives led the applause. 
Critics on both sides began asking what re¬ 
mained of the "special relationship” with Wash¬ 
ington. Some Conservatives felt she should have 
given the Americans more support on Grenada, 
but most of them were as upset as she was by re¬ 
ports that Washington might sell arms to the 
newly elected Government in Argentina, which 
still hopes to end British control of the FaUdahds. 

When Defense-Minister Michael Heseltine ad¬ 
vised Parliament of the arrival of the cruise mis-. 
sties last week, opposition members howled. Neil 
Kinnock, the Labor Party leader, accused the 
Government of “increasing the risk for our coun¬ 
try without contributing to the defense'of the 
country.” Mrs. Thatcher, speaking at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, defended the deployment — to 

prevent a Soviet monopoly of medium-range mis¬ 
siles. She waned her listeners not to be ‘misled 
by the hurricane of propaganda blowing across 


Europe from the East.” The next day, left-w 
protesters squirted red paint, threw eggs ; 
heckled Mr. Heseltine, forcing him to cut sho 
speech at Manchester University. At Greenh 
Common, hundreds of women joined the a 
cruise vigil that has been maintained for 
.months. The women cried out and tied thi 
selves to the gates. Hundreds were arres 
there and in London, where protesters blocks 
street outside Parliament. 

Anti-American sentiments began showing 
in the protests and in Parliament. Mr. Kinn 
questioned the Prime Minister's control o 
launching the missiles, "assuming Presid 
Reagan bothered to ask you." When she repl 
sharply that such details would help the B 
slans, Mr. Kinnock said. “Don’t you know the 
. ference between the status of a partner in NA 
and a lackey to the Americans?" New polls ii 
cated declining confidence. in . the Amerir 
pledge that the missiles would not be used w 
out British consent. Ninety-four percent said 
Government should share control over the we 
oos through a “dual key” system ^ both co 
tries would have to act loonier a launch. ■ 
Anti-Americanism, however, has never £h 
as strong in Britain as in some other partsoTl 
rope and most experts on Anglo-American,!* 
tions expect the latest bout will [wove to .be 
transient as the previous ones. Britis&Amdrii 

cooperation has been founded on the shared iq 

that the Soviet Union is a threat to world pd 
and to a stable Europe. British Govenime 
have always been confident that the Uni 
States re^rdless of changes in other pafid 
could be depended bn to keep a calm 
nuclear trigger. And the Thatcher Govemm* 
looking ahead to at least four more' years 
power is unswerving in the belief that these i 
meats have not changed since the understand 
was formulated at the height of the cold war.' 
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U.S. Detention Camp On Island Is Closed 
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, By DAVID SHRIBMAN 

ST. GEORGES, Grenada— Its tourist planners like 
to portray Grenada as an exotic spice island, full of ro¬ 
mance, sparkling beaches and tropical drinks with rum 
or a twist of lime. But with the exception of its politics, 
there is nothing out of the ordinary about Grenada, a poor 
island known best for its nutmegs, cacao and bananas. 
Its-beauty begins where many nations- politics end — at 
the water’s edge. 

/Grenada’s recent political history has been a pecul¬ 
iar progression from revolution to an alignment with 
Cuba to a military coup and finally to last month’s inva¬ 
sion by American troops. Former Prime Minister Mau¬ 
rice Bishop’s revolution “for work, for food, for decent 
housing and health revenues” is dead, along with its lead¬ 
er, and the alliance with Cuba Is shattered. While once 
Grenada was the focus of American concerns In the East¬ 
ern Caribbean, the United States is now the focus of 
Grenadian hopes. 

The response to these hopes is seen as important to 
the United States position throughout the hemisphere. 
For the time being, the Americans are the heroes, bring¬ 
ing Grenada a breath of fresh air, an Infusion of dollars 
and, perhaps most important of all, an armada of road 
repair equipment to level the grades and fill the potholes 
that make travel around the 133-square-mile Island 
treacherous. But American officials, secure in resort 
hotels behind sand bags and barbed wire, know that be¬ 
fore long the people of Grenada will grow weary of the 
American presence here, with its military transports, 

Jeeps and armed foot patrols. 

So they are struggling to mold a policy that is at once 
firm but gentle, trying to fill the vacuum created by the 
departure of the Cubans and the Russians, making it 
clear that Grenada is to remain in the 

American sphere, but rendering that . 

palatable with the sorts of Induce- | 

ments that only money can buy. “I ^ , J 

think it would be a mistake for us to 

duplicate the Russian or Cuban pres- 

ence," Charles A. Gillespie, chief of i s j 

the United States Mission, said. “I *.' 

think we should try to avoid that.” T j 

For some Grenadians, the i 1 

American stay began ominously „ i -r 1 
enough, the swift invasion being fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a de- 
tention camp with grim isolation - ■■ ■ 

chambers. Last week, perhaps in re- **7VY'-/- . 
spouse to a public outcry in the - .’J? ’ 

United States, the wm p was abruptly * 

closed and the number of roadblocks 

was diminished- These actions, along 

with the.swearing-in of an interim- 

governing council, seemed to signal, 

that life cm the islandmay be inching . t ; jWiSf|i 

back to its customary relaxed tone. ^ 

It is, however, an enforced calm. tr ! 

Grenada is ro meghing.of an occupied . ^J||| ., ,’y® 

ers cover many%FtEe?Slogans 6T C 3MK % £-’ 

Bishop's New Jewel Movement, 5 

American soldiers direct trifle, all ' *• ■ {£\ : i 

but run the only radio station on the 

island, have taken control of the air- ■''' 

part the Cubans were helping to build . 

at Port Salines and are occupying ......__ 

hotels and homes. "We love our U ’ S ‘ Army P® 5 " 
beaches here," said one Grenadian, _ 


"but now the barbed wire has taken away the taste." 

At the same time, many questions remain about the 
independence both of the council and of the Governor 
General himself, Sir Paul Scoon. American officials are 
quick to deny that they are playing a part in governing 
Grenada. “The people who have surfaced In the Govern¬ 
ment were not chosen by Americans, ” said a senior State 
Department official. But the new administration is aca- 
’’ demic and technocratic in flavor, and the leading role 
played at its swearing-in by the council’s legal adviser, a 
retired British Foreign Service officer named Anthony 
R. Rushford, did little to calm fears that the council 
would be prevented from acting as it wished. Not all 
Grenadians are enthusiastic about their new Govern- 
' ment but won't have any choice or much say for a while. 
No timetable for elections has been set and some emer- ■ 
gency powers remain in force. 

Perhaps the most curious development in the new at¬ 
mosphere that prevails here is the revisionist view of Mr. 
Bishop being taken by American officials. Even his 
Grenadian opponents regarded Mr, Bishop as a popular 
and brilliant leader, ruling both by force of personality 
and by intelligence. He was, tor many years, a nemesis 
to the United States, but now American officials, under¬ 
taking a psychological offensive on the Island through 
posters and loudspeakers in the remote countryside, 
paids not to cast aspersions cm him. “Prime Minister 
Bishop was a very charismatic figure,” said Col. Jim 
Ashworth, head of Military and Psychological Opera¬ 
tions on Grenada. “His death was very tragic. ” 

Jobs Needed 

There Is concern about his followers and sympathiz¬ 
ers, including the 600 members of the People's Revolu¬ 
tionary Army and the mllltia who were detained at the 
American camp. Many of them are teen-agers, and when 
the American road crews and soldiers have gone, these 
young people will remain. The 'struggle for the future of 
Grenada Is a struggle for their allegiance. 

The major issue may be, as American politicians are 
fond of putting it, "Jobs, jobs, jobs.” Mr. Bishop's entire 
army is now unemployed and so are the 400 who worked 
at the airport project. Youth unemployment, a chronic 
problem in the West Indies, is especially severe on Gre¬ 
nada. "You’ve got to give these people jobs," said an En¬ 
glishwoman, a long-time resident. “We need so many 
things on this island, and for the cost of one of those heli¬ 
copters we could put some young people to work. They're 
on the streets at an explosive age." 

So the familiar phrase "hearts and minds” is now on 
the lips of Americans again. This time, the United States 
begins with a formidable advantage, the genuine good 
will of a foreign people. How it uses that good will may 
help determine what good will the United States will have 
throughout the Caribbean and Central America. 


Begin’s Depression Mirrors Nation’s Mood • 

Israel Sees No Quick Cure for 
Lebanon—or Any Other Ills 

By TERENCE SMITH 
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U.S. Army paymasters paying Grenadians for filling sandbags and clearing 

brush in Grand Anse, Grenada. 


JERUSALEM — Israel paused Era* “ 

last week to remember its first , 

Prime Minister, David Ben Gurion, . -j 

and more heroic days. “Now that was ^HFv^ . J 
a leader,” said a citizen at a cere- 
mony in Jerusalem marking the 10th 
anniversary of Ben Gurion’s death. MFv. \ 

Another former Prime Minister was W? ' iBI 

notably missing from the observ- ff”"*!." 

ances, Menachem Begin, who 

breathed fire into Israeli politics for 

seven years until he resigned two 

months ago and wait into total seclu- 

sion. Mr. Begin's deep depression 

seemed to mirror the country’s mood 

as it faced a set of particularly grim 

predicaments under leaders who did 

not seem to measure up to past ones. 

Israeli troqjs are bogged down hi 
Lebanon. Although they have with- 
drawn to the southern third of the 
country, their casualties continue 
and Israeli policymakers acknowl¬ 
edge they are not sure how to get out. 

Syria poses a threat of renewed 
war, not so much in the near term, . % 

but over the next year or two as Da¬ 
mascus continues to build its Soviet- 
supplied army to an es tima ted 
520,000 men. 

The economy Is In chaos, with 
inflation approaching 200 percent for 
the year. The shekel decreases In 
value daily and last week the Govern- , 

ment began pr inting 1,000-shekeI Bhft' 
notes that are worth only a little more | mH | 

than $10. “imagine a cash economy 
built on $10 bills!" complained me j 
exasperated Jerusalem shopkeeper. r 

In the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza strip, Palestinians staged vio- 
lent- demonstrations to vent their 
frustration over the fighting between ^*0$ 

P.L.O. factions in Tripoli. Israeli sd- ■■ 

diers fired into the crowds, kniiqg 
two Arabs and wounding at least 
seven during the week. The violence 
reminded Israelis once again of the \ JmKF ' 
ugly aspects of occupation. , . 

One Bright Spot 

The Government of Yitzhak 
Shamir continued discussions with 
Shimon Peres, the leader of the oppo- 
sition Labor Party, about forming a 
national unity government. Econo¬ 
mists believe only such a government 
would have the political strength to 
impose the measures necessary to 
curb inflation. Party infighting, how¬ 
ever, seems likely to block such a 
move. The talks so far have been 

Perhaps the one bright spot for 

Israel at this time is the improved at- _ . 

mosphere between Jerusalem and 
Washington. The acrimony that followed Israel's inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon last year has been replaced by talk of 
’pfirallfel interests'tfod F< “strategic cooperation." "We’re - 
-seeingeye-to-eyenrarb Washington on many things these *- 
days," Dan Meridor;the Cabinet Secretary, observed. 

High on the list of shared perceptions is the view that 
the Syrians, backed by the Soviet Union, have become - 
the main obstacle to a peaceful accommodation in Leba¬ 
non. Both the United States and Israel have set aside 
their other differences about the West Bank—at least for 
the moment—to concentrate on possible coordinated ac¬ 
tion against common adversaries in Lebanon. 





Demonstrators for Democracy Took to the Street Again Last Week 


Church in Chile Doesn’t Just Pray for Reform 


By STEPHEN KINZER 

SANTIAGO, Chile — As Msgr. Juan Francisco 
Fresno, Archbishop of Santiago, arrived to offer mass at 
a modest church in the Conchali neighborhood recently, 
the crowd broke into loud applause. 

The choir had begun to sing as soon as he walked 
through the door. “You bring us hope in a world filled 
with anxiety," began the hymn of welcome. "You carry 
in your hands our desire for a more h u ma n e world." 

With opponents of the military Government return¬ 
ing from long periods of forced exile and with demonstra¬ 
tors Fairing to the streets to demand a return to democra¬ 
cy, Chile today is alive with protest. Union organizers 
and civilian politicians have convened a series of anti- 
Govemment rallies. The biggest one thus far packed a 
Santiago park last week with hundreds of thousands of 
Government opponents. . 

Two weeks ago, the State Department sent a special 
envoy to Santiago to urge President Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte to consider an accelerated return to democracy. 
So far, there has been no public indication of a c hang e in 
the Government’s position although the country is more 
isolated Lhan ever since neighboring Argentina rejoined 
the democratic ranks three weeks ago with its first elec¬ 
tion in 10 years. 

Expressions of Gratitude 

Until this year, the Catholic Church was the only in¬ 
stitution bold enough to confront the regime, and the 
warm welcome accorded Archbishop Fresno wm sign 
of the gratitude many Chileans feel for the work of their 
religious leaders. In some Latin countries, Argentina for 
one, the Catholic hierarchy has supported military gov¬ 
ernments and condemned protesters. In others, such as 
Nicaragua, the church is deeply divided between pnests 
who believe in political activism and those who take a 
more conventional view of the-religious vocation. In 
Chile, the poor and persecuted have found solace in the 
church from the first days of military rJe a decade ago. 

Within a month after the military takeover in Sep¬ 
tember 1973, Cardinal Raul SUva Enriquez, patriarch of 
the Catholic hierarchy, announced the foundation of an 
ecumenical peace commission that evolved into the vi¬ 
cariate of Solidarity. He urged priests to denounce ar¬ 
rests disappearances and cases of abuse and torture that 
came to their attention. The Vicariate began publishing a 
biweekly magazine called Solidarity, which for years 
was the only organ of dissent in Chile. 

. Until his mandatory retirement as archbishop to® 
j» reached age 75 earlier this year, Cardinal Silva 


Enriquez was a constant thorn in the 
Government's sides. Government offi¬ 
cials hoped that Cardinal SUva 
Enriquez’s successor, Archbishop 
Fresno, would back away from the 
human rights policies exemplified by 
the aggressive posture of the Vicari¬ 
ate of Solidarity. But as if to symbol¬ 
ize his support for the Vicariate, 

Archbishop Fresno named Its direc¬ 
tor, the Rev. Juan de Castro, Vicar of 
Santiago. 

At the Vicariate's office in down¬ 
town Santiago, portraits of Martin 
Luther King Jr. and the slain Salva¬ 
doran Archbishop, Oscar Amulfo 
Romero, adorn the walls. Mothers of 
disappeared people work as volun¬ 
teers in a small shop that sells crafts 
made by political prisoners. 

“The Chilean church does not 
confine itself to abstract theorizing,'* 

Father de Castro said. “Our inspira¬ 
tion is the'biblical figure of the Good 
Samaritan, who helped all those who 
approached him regardless of their 
beliefs or position in society. We have 
gone through some very difficult 
years, confr onting killings, tortures, 
concentration camps and atrocities 
of all kinds, but we have always been 
ready to extend our hand to those left 
behind by society." 

In the shantytowns that ring San¬ 
tiago and in other poverty-stricken 
parts of Chile, priests have converted 
their churches into meeting places 
for social activists and have opened 
scores of day-care centers, schools 
and soup kitchens. “The role of or- 
ganized groups is crucial these days, Arehwsnop 
especially if they have leaders com¬ 
mitted to nonviolence," said the Rev. e 

Guido Peters, who works in the Santiago slum of La 
Legua. “Otherwise it will be difficult to channel the ha¬ 
tred and rancor that people are feeling.” 

The activism of Chilean priests and bishops has been 
repeatedly condemned in the pro-Government press. 
There have also been acts of violence directed against 
church officials and property. According to a declaration 
issued in July by priests working in eastern Santiago, 
beatings and arrests of sacristans and chapel custodians 
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Juan Francisco Fresno with President Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte after a mass in September. 

there are part of a continuing "campaign of harass m ent 
against the Catholic Church.” Two Catholic radio sta¬ 
tions were vandalized in recent months, their files re¬ 
moved and equipment destroyed. 

One station director blamed "people who do not like 
truth” for the attacks. “We are carrying oat a moral and 
- Christian duty," he said, "which includes both present¬ 
ing positive news and denouncing everything that vio¬ 
lates the rights of man." 


terms to get out. Only the most extreme right-wingers 
entertain the notion of annexation or indefinite occupa¬ 
tion. Such thoughts were certainly absent when Mr. 
Shamir visited Israeli troops in Lebanon recently. “1 feel 
like an occupier in a foreign country,” a soldier said. 
"My hope is that more and more soldiers will refuse to 
serve In Lebanon and that they will put pressure on the 
Government to pull out entirely.” Mr. Shamir denied 
that Israel wanted to be in Lebanon to rule the people. 
“We are here to insure the safety of Israel,” he said, 
“and once we have accomplished that we’ll leave.'' When 
that would be, he did not say. 

Lost Hopes 

Just a year ago, some Israelis harbored extravagant 
hopes about the Lebanese invasion. If it worked as they 
wished, it would lead to a shattered Palestine Liberation 
Organization, a Syrian retreat, a pro-Israeli Christian- 
dominated Government in Beirut and, best of all, a for¬ 
mal peace treaty between Israel and a second Arab coun¬ 
try after Egypt. 

Those dreams have gone aglimmering in the Inter¬ 
vening months and now the Government is groping for a 
way to withdraw with its minimum objective intact: se¬ 
curity for* the towns and villages of northern Israel 
against renewed terrorism from the Palestinians. 

Israeli officials speak of two possible scenarios 
under which that might be achieved, but readily admit 
neither will be easy. Under the first, the Lebanese Gov¬ 
ernment would! gradually build up the Lebanese Army 
and assert its control over the warring factions within the 
country. This is basically the Reagan strategy for ex¬ 
tracting the American Marines, but few Israeli officials 
seem to believe it will happen. 

The second scenario calls for Israel to reach an un¬ 
derstanding with the different factions in southern Leba¬ 
non, especially the Shiite organizations, to provide the 
necessary security against reinfiltration of the area by 
Palestinian units. Since the Shiites resented the Palestin¬ 
ian presence in their midst before the invasion, theoreti¬ 
cally they might be willing to work with the Israelis to¬ 
ward that end now. Then Israel could reduce its forces to 
a token few thousand men. No one here, however, ex¬ 
pects that could be achieved in the near future. The most 
optimistic projections suggest it will take at least a year. 
Or perhaps it will never happen. 

Israel did not encourage such cooperation whan its 
jet fighters struck at Shiite training camps In the eastern 
Bekaa last week. Pro-Iranian groups, such as the Shiites, 
are suspected of the truck-bombings of American, 
French and Israeli installations. 

There is, of course, a third choice. "We could just de¬ 
clare victory and get out," observes Amos Elan, the Is¬ 
raeli author and journalist, echoing the solution that the 
late Senator George Aiken proposed for the United States 
involvement in Vietnam. 

“But," Mr. Elon added, “given the psychology of 
this country, it will never happen. I’m afraid we are 
stuck there tor a long, long time.” 
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^ Ministry of Health has determined that smoking is harmful to health 
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Israeli soldier near the Awall River In Lebanon; mourners at Jerusalem fu¬ 
neral for Israeli soldier killed by car bomb In Tyre, Lebanon, tills month. 


To capitalize oh the improved mood. President 
..Chaim Herzog will be in Washington this week, leading a 
parade of top Israeli officials due to visit the White House 
over the nextlO days. Mr. Shamir and Defense Minister 
Moshe Arens are scheduled to. see President Reagan, op 
Nov. 29 for the first top-level discussion between the two 
countries in more than a year. 

■ The principal interest that the United States and Is¬ 
rael share these days is their desire to get their respec¬ 
tive forces out of Lebanon, particularly after the devas¬ 
tating bombing attacks of recent days. Israel’s problem 
is especially acute. Having invested more than 500 lives, 
a lot of money and considerable international good will in 
the Lebanese adventure, Israel finds Itself stuck In the 
southern reaches of that strife-tom country. 

The debate over the merits of the operation, which 
tore at the Israeli soul a year ago, has been replaced by a 
more practical argument about how and under what 
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Congress Leaves 
A Representative 
Week Behind 

Though the record of the 98th Con¬ 
gress's first session was gratifying. 
President Reagan said yesterday, 
everything "was not all roses.” 
Gratifying was also a word House 
and Senate leaders used, as Con¬ 
gress went home for a two-month 
vacation last week. But they weren’t 
throwing any bouquets either. 

The week stood as a symbol of the 
year, starting and finishing with the 
national debt and passage, in the last 
hours Friday, of an increase in the 
ceiling on Government borrowing to 
$1,490 trillion from $1,389 trillion. On 
matters of policy and politics, there 
was also a representative mix. 

• The Constitution. In the House, A 
Democratic leadership power play 
on the proposed equal rights amend¬ 
ment left only the party’s political 
strategists happy. The measure 
failed by six votes. But the party got 
a list — "a pretty good list," the 
Speaker of the House called it —- of 
Republican targets for 1984. A solid 
number of the 109 Republicans and 
four of the 38 Democrats who voted 
"nay" said they did so because the 
suspension of normal rules of debate 
to force a straight up-and-down vote 
made mock of the Constitution. 

• Energy and the environment. 
The country goua new Secretary of 
the Interior, but not a new natural 



House-Senate conferees meeting 
on dairy subsidy bill last week. 


gas policy. Holdouts from both par¬ 
ties gave up insisting that the vote on 
former national security adviser 
William P. Clark’s nomination be 
preceded by a vote on a resolution 
advising him to reverse Federal land 
sale and development policies pur¬ 
sued by former Interior Secretary 
James G. Watt. Mr. Clark was con¬ 
firmed, 71-18. On natural gas, bills 
tightening controls and taking them 
off altogether made progress be¬ 
cause no one dared be obstructionist, 
but utimately failed because the gap 
between pro- and anti regulation 
forces was too big to be bridged. 

• New weaponry. The Administra¬ 
tion lost its $124 million bid to re¬ 
sume production of nerve gas, for 
which the Defense Department has 
been pushing since 1973. But it won a 
potentially greater victory in a $19.4 
million go-ahead to begin testing an 
antisatellite missile that is techno¬ 
logically only a distant cousin but is 
conceptually close to the antiballistic 
system President Reagan has said 
he wants. All in all, the Pentagon got 
$249.8 billion to spend in 1984. 

• The cities. The nation’s mayors’ 
worst fears—that they would end up 
without any no-strings Federal dol¬ 
lars through revenue sharing—were 
allayed when House members of a 
conference committee compromised 
by yielding $450 million in response 
to Senate reminders that any more 
than the current spending level 
would be vetoed. The program was 
continued for three years, at $4.57 
billion a year. But once again the Ad¬ 
ministration had less luck with its 
cherished "enterprise zone" plan. 
Three Cabinet officers got a mere po¬ 
lite reception from the House Ways 
and Means Committee when they 
testified to the virtues of setting up 
tax havens in the central cities. 

• Trade-oils. The example of the 
week came on an issue of the year, 
loans ro near-bankrupt developing 
countries. The Administration has 
fought for months for an $8.4 billion 
increase in the United States contri¬ 
bution to the International Monetary 
Fund. It finally got it, but only by 
agreeing to put the Federal Govern¬ 
ment back in the business of building 
housing for the poor. Promoters of 
that measure gave too. The $615 mil¬ 
lion they won as part of a $15.6 billion 
housing bill will construct 30,000 
rental apartments, half the number 
originally proposed. 

Rights Compromise 

As expected, the United States 
Civil Rights Commission got a lease 
on reconstructed life. As predicted, 
the Legal Services Corporation, even 
less favored by the Administration 
because it administers federally 
funded programs, not just advice, 
hung on io limbo. 

The rights commission compro¬ 
mise, passed by both houses last 
week, was agreed to by the White 


House 10 days ago after six months 
of impasse over Mr. Reagan’s ef¬ 
forts to till the panel with people who 
share his views on busing and quo¬ 
tas. Congressional protest had ex¬ 
tended to a refusal to continue the 
commission's funding. Under the 
compromise, pushed by Republican 
senators concerned about the impli¬ 
cations for the party of permitting 
the panel to die, half the corammi- 
sioners will be appointed by Con¬ 
gress and half by the White House. 
On legal services, Senate Democrats 
continued to man the ramparts, 
blocking confirmation of eight Rea¬ 
gan nominees for another week—ef¬ 
fectively, until Congress recovenes 
—by simply boycotting hearings. 

Ethics Reports 

The House ethics committee 
closed out its pursuit of impropriety, 
delivering itself of the opinion that on 
the whole Congress acquits itself 
well. Three former House members 
and 42 current and former Congres¬ 
sional employees had used or distrib¬ 
uted illegal drugs, the panel said, as 
did a number of pages. The available 
evidence on current members was 
called "insufficient" to assess the 
available allegations. A companion 
inquiry that in June produced a cen¬ 
sure of two Representatives for hav¬ 
ing had sexual relations with pages 
produced last week a recommenda¬ 
tion for a dismissal of a House era-, 
ployee for a similar offense. 

Things Change, 
Even in Boston 

City Councilman Raymond L. 
Flynn, a populist once better known 
as an outspoken opponent of court- 
ordered busing, was elected Mayor 
of Boston last week, defeating Mel¬ 
vin H. King, a black activist and for¬ 
mer state legislator. 

Considering the potential for ran¬ 
cor in a city sometimes known for ra¬ 
cial violence, it was a remarkably 
peaceable campaign. Both stressed 
the need to do something for Boston’s 
swelling number of have-nots (but, 
in the tradition of municipal politick¬ 
ing anywhere, gave scant attention 
- to the anticipated deficit of $20 mil¬ 
lion to~$40 million). Nearly 70 per¬ 
cent of the registered voters turned 
out, and Mr. King — Boston’s first 
black mayoral finalist — got 20 per¬ 
cent of the white vote. He congratu¬ 
lated Mr. Flynn for “waging a de¬ 
cent, hardworking campaign that 
■ does honor to Boston neighborhoods 
and to the people who have for too 
long been ignored or oppressed.” 

Bitterness was in plain view in 
Miami, where Democratic Mayor 
Maurice A. Ferre won his sixth term 
thanks to bloc voting by blacks and 
to a division among Cubans, who 
failed to rally round Xavier Suarez, a 
Cuban-born lawyer. In their runoff 
campaign, Mr. Ferre, who was born 
in Puerto Rico, warned that a victory 
by Mr. Suarez, an independent who 
was backed by many prominent Re¬ 
publicans, would result in a “take¬ 
over” of city government by Cubans. 

Glenn Decides 
To Escalate 

John Glenn believes in carrying a 
big stick, but apparently not in 
speaking softly. Addressing the 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority, 
a group of defense-minded party con¬ 
servatives, the Ohio Senator last 
week noted that in the Senate Waiter 
F. Mondale had voted against the B-l 
bomber, several nuclear-powered 
aircraft carriers and the develop¬ 
ment of the Trident submarine and 
cruise missile (both of which the for¬ 
mer Vice President now supports). 
All this added up to "a fundamental 
lack of support for an adequate na¬ 
tional defense," Mr. Glenn said. 

Mr. Mondale, who earlier told the 
panel that he backed "more realis¬ 
tic” defense increases than the huge 
ernes proposed by President Reagan, 
rebuked his Democratic rival for of¬ 
fering the Pentagon a "blank 
check." Mondale aides, wondering 
whether this was the same Mr. 
Glenn who bad urged the pafty’s 
Presidential aspirants not to rum¬ 
mage around in opponents’ voting 
records, speculated that the attack, 
which signaled a shift from what had 
been a low-key campaign and 
preceded skirmishing on the eco¬ 
nomic front later in the week, was a 
sign “they’re losing." 

To Senator Gary Hart, the episode 
represented “the outdated and ir¬ 
relevant defense debate of the past." 
As for Senator Alan Cranston of Cali¬ 
fornia, he bought commercial time 
on "The Day After” and was organ¬ 
izing fund-raisers to coincide with it, 
hoping the made-for-TV account of 
nuclear war will do for him what 
"The Right Stuff’ may or may not 
for Mr. Glenn. Coretta Scott King, 
meanwhile, said she had decided not 
to support Jesse L. Jackson; the 
widow of Martin Luther King Jr. 
said blacks should vote for a "vi¬ 
able” candidate, but didn’t say 
whom she meant. 


Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 
and Carlyle C. Douglas 


In Fiscal Paralysis, Washington Goes Home for the Holidays 


Anxieties Over the Deficit 



By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

WASHINGTON — Last January, President 
Reagan’s budget proposal for the 1984 fiscal 
year, with its modest defense spending cuts and 
its proposal for standby tax increases, was de¬ 
scribed by aides as a “ticket to the dance.” Fur¬ 
ther concessions by Congressional Republicans 
and Democrats, they said, could lead to a felici¬ 
tous bipartisan solution to the $200 billion Federal 
deficits that stretched into the indefinite future. 

Last week, as Congress shut down for the year, 
the dance of the budget had turned into a mara¬ 
thon like those of the Depression, in which the 
prize went simply to the one who lasted the long¬ 
est. In the end. President Reagan had sat out. 
The lawmakers departed amid recriminations. 

“As we leave Washington, word of our impo¬ 
tence will precede us,” said Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski. chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, shortly after the House voted 
not to consider a three-year, $8 billion tax in¬ 
crease. A day later, the Senate put off until Feb¬ 
ruary action on a proposal by Senator Robert 
Dole, chairman of the Senate Finance Commit¬ 
tee, for a four-year, $150 billion tax increase and 
spending cut package. 

The Illinois Democrat’s and Kansas Republi¬ 
can’s proposals were the latest plans for deficit 
reduction to deflate since Congress ordered itself 


last spring to find $85 billion in new revenues by 
1986. Three factors contributed to the failure. 
First, there never was an agreement by Rouse 
Democrats to accept deep spending cuts. Second, 
the Administration never gave a strong green 
light on taxes. Third, there was never enough in - 
centive for any of the participants to assert lead¬ 
ership and call for sacrifice. Urgency faded as 
the economy began growing. Experts in and out 
of the Administration who argue that deficits 
matter economically, because the high interest 
rates they prompt can choke off recovery, have 
not been able to find enough people in Washington 
who thought deficits mattered politically. 

Playing in Peoria 

As Congress went home, there were contrary 
predictions on the reaction the members would 
find. An aide to Senator Howard H. Baker Jr., the 
Tennessee Republican who is Senate Majority 
Leader, said he felt certain that the lawmakers 
would return to Capitol Hill with a fresh sense of 
urgency. A senior White House official was less 
sure. "Will the prospects of $200 billion deficits 
kill the Christmas season back home?" he asked. 
"It could be that the members will be back think-' 
ing that things are getting better." 

In their view of the year, a bipartisan group of 
moderates — including Senator Pete V. Domeni- 
ct the New Mexico Republican who is chairman 


ative James R. Jones, the Democrat from Okla¬ 
homa who is chairman of the House Budget Com¬ 
mittee —argue that a deal could have been set on 
modest tax increases and sharp domestic spend¬ 
ing cuts if the White House had been Willing. . 

According to his aides. Mr. Reagan had good 
reason to ignore their arguments. In 1982, the 
moderates put together a package that increased 
taxes by nearly $100 billion over three yearn. Mr. 
Reagan supported it and believed that in return 
Congress was committing itself to a three-year, 
$300 billion spending cut package, of which only 
little has materialized. Mr. Reagan is said to be 
bitter. Many in Congress say he has no right to 
be, since he himself renounced the military 
spending cuts that were a part of the package. 
Others assert, that he should have understood that 
the bulk of the package was hypothetical. ■ 

Whatever the reason, Mr. Reagan was not in a 
mood to give on taxes this year without Congres¬ 
sional approval in advance on spending. The 
White House "veto strategy ” worked in some 
cases on several big appropriations bills. But ac¬ 
cording to the Office of Management and Budget, 
eight major domestic appropriations measures 
that the President signed exceeded his spending 
targets by nearly $11 billion. This weekend, the 
President was again struggling over whether to 
infuriate some of his closest allies and veto a 
costly measure that would for the first time pay 
dairy farmers not to produce milk. Some White 
House aides were betting privately that he would 
sign it, too. 

Not a Very Good Year 

All in all, 1983 was far less satisfying for Mr. 
Reagan than 1981 and 1982, in which he achieved 
much of what he wanted in spending restraint. 

The (me major domestic accomplishment, the 
passage in the spring of a bipartisan Social Se¬ 
curity system rescue plan, had the added attrac¬ 
tion of helping to defuse a political issue the 
Democrats could use. But most domestic spend¬ 
ing, like Social Security, is driven upward by 
benefit formulas. Among the items that didn’t 
pass were Reagan-backed curbs in the cost of 
welfare, retirement benefits for the military, 
civil service and veterans, farm price supports, 
and Medicare. (In one area, Mr. Reagan wanted 
Congress to spend mouey and got a rebuff. It 
came last week when the Senate defeated, 59 to 
38, a bill to provide tax credits for parents who 
send their children to private schools.) 

The political ramifications of the deficit may 
not be known to Congress until January. But they 
will confront Mr. Reagan sooner than that. In the 
weeks ahead, he must make some key decisions 
on what to seek in the budget he will submit for 
the 1985 fiscal year. 

Already he is being told by some senior aides 
that he should not expect to win further spending 
cuts next year and that he should consider easing 
up because of the election. Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan is expected to lead an opposing 
faction. Whatever the President decides, there 
was consensus in Washington that the job of per¬ 
suading Capitol Hill to it will be harder because 
of the resignation last week of Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, the chief White House congressional liai¬ 


son. Mr. Duberstein, a strong advocate of com¬ 
promise. is leaving the White House next month 

of the Senate Budget Commjttee^and Represent-, join a Washington lobbying firm. f ... 
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Ruckelshaus’s Record on Acid Rain Was Questioned Last Week 

, * 

Monitoring the Cleanup at the E.P.A. 



By PHILIP SHABECOFF 


WASHINGTON—The white charger on which 
William D. Ruckelshaus came galloping into 
town last spring has slowed down a bit. 

When Mr. Ruckelshaus took over as the Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency’s Administrator, 
he was welcomed inside and outside the agency 
as a leader who could reverse the deterioration 
suffered under his predecessor, Anne McGill 
Burford. Six months later, he is still getting high 
marks from environmental groups, members of 
Congress and other analysts who say he has re¬ 
stored E-P.A. morale and integrity. 

But many of them are starting to question 
whether Mr. Ruckelshaus can carry out substan¬ 
tive policies to protect and improve the environ¬ 
ment in an Administration committed to reduc¬ 
ing Federal regulation. 

In particular, they note his failure to produce a 
program to control the sources of acid rain, 
which President Reagan said should have the 
agency’s highest priority. Indeed, the National 


United Press international 

Clean Air Coalition last week accused Mr. Ruck¬ 
elshaus of regressing by proposing a rule that * 
would weaken efforts to control sources of sulfur 
dioxide, a major component of the pollution. A 
group of more than 80 Congressmen! including 
some Republicans, wrote to the E.PA. chief to 
complain of the delay in training control. 

It may not be so simple. Mr. Ruckelshaus has, 
by most accounts, attacked add rain with consid¬ 
erable vigor, but has ran into political complica¬ 
tions. The issue tends - to overshadow his accom-' 
plishments so far. For example, several'environ-. 
mental groups have praised Mr, Ruckelshaus for 
his decision to reverse a regulation that would 
have given state governments more power to.de- 
cide the level of protection, for streams and lakes 
under the Clean Water Act. It was probably the 
first time an environmental action of this Admin-’ 
istration's was so warmly greeted. 

“The main thing happening is that people are. • 
focusing again on what their job is here," Mr; 
Ruckelshaus said in a recent interview. 

. . Robert T. Stafford, Republican of Vermont and’! ■ 
chairman of the Senate Environment and Public 


Works Committee that recommended Mr. Ruck¬ 
elshaus be confirmed, thinks his panel's decision 
has been justified. "At the end of six months," he 
said “things are so much better than before that I 
can’t begin to describe iL" But Senator Stafford 
said he too was concerned that the E.P.A. admin¬ 
istrator had failed to come up with an acid rain 
proposal. "I don’t know how big an effort he has 
made but he has probably tried againstimpossi- 
bleodds,” he added. 

By the end of September, Mr. Ruckelshaus. ror 
portedly was prepared to recommend to the 
President an experimental program that would 
reduce sulfur dioxide emissions, a chief source of 
acid precipitation, from power plants and facto¬ 
ries in four to six Middle Western States: How¬ 
ever, the plan was sharply challenged when put 
before the Cabinet, particularly by the Office , of 
Management and Budget and by the Department 
of Energy. At a subsequent meeting with.top 
White House officials, Mr. Ruckelshaus, got no 
farther in obtaining agreement. 

As a consequence, he has not made’a final 
recommendation to the President for dealing 
with add rain and, according to aides, has set no 
date for doing so. Several environmentalists 
m aintain that there wilt be no such Administra¬ 
tion proposal until the pressure of the : 1984 Presi¬ 
dential campaign requires it. by which time it 
might be too late for Congressional action. . 

High Marks and Questions 

"I give Ruckelshaus high marts for restoring 
public confidence in E.P.A. and for bringing back 
some very talented and highly competent profes¬ 
sionals," said Jay D, Hair, executive vice presi¬ 
dent of the National Wildlife Federation, the na¬ 
tion’s biggest environmental organization. He 
added, however, that “a lot of people fed that 
add rain is the litmus test for Ruckelshaus and 
for the President." Mr. Ruckelshaussays he still 
intends to submit a proposal on acid rain .to the 

President but that "the time is not ripe.” 

Critics see the lack of movement as an indies- 
tion that the appointment of Mr.- Ruckelshaus 
was mostly a cosmetic change. “He is obviously 
finding it more difficult than he thought in deaU 
rag with the anti-environmental forces of the Ad¬ 
ministration," said William Butler, a vice presi- 



assistant vice president for environmental 
fairs, said, “Bill Ruckelshaus is viewed as i 
Lone Ranger in the Administration, if he.com 
nes to be thwarted, how long will he stay? 1 
Administration cannot affohl another change 
E.P-A. between now and the election nextyear 
Meanwhile, the White House slapped at i 
E.P.A. °n another front recently when | 
-jsswd a report stating that danni 
should.. begin immediately for a forthcoro! 
wanning of Earth in a "greenhouse effet 
caused by the buildup of carbon diostide in the 
mosphere. George A. Keyworth 3d, the Pn 
<fent s stienceadviser, criticized the E.PJL 
alarmist. The Office of Management fa 
Budget set a similar tone two weeks ago; whe 
asserted that E.P.A.’s approach toinaiiag 

4,100 ccmservat vre' f ’Ks 
somerfcks should be regarded as reasotia&te 
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By N. R. KLEINFIELD 

A WOMAN whose job was final inspection grabbed 
something resembling a bracket for wall book¬ 
shelves that for some reason had a shiny door- 
knob stuck on the end. It was actually an artificial hip. 
"Here's a shoulder," remarked a co-worker, plucking 
what looked like a skinny faucet out of a rack. “I be- 
•'lieve this is a wrist." 

This was' in Rutherford, N.J., at the Howmedica 
Inc., artificial parts factory, one of many stops in a 
Wide-ranging odyssey into the real-life world of the 
bionic man. They make hips here. And knees. Some 
shoulders. A few wrists, elbows, ankles, toes, thumbs. 

. Every so often, a Jaw. • 

_ In the main, the parts were being fabricated out of 
1 a rugged chrome cobalt alloy. “Some surgeons; think 
1 that these things are made4n some sort of carpentry 
. shop,” remarked David Fitzgerald, Howmedica's ex¬ 
ecutive vice president. “We use space-age materials. 

; We could manufacture fan blades for jet airplanes 
* here if we wanted to." He was not kidding. The ma¬ 
terial for the hips and knees is used by the aerospace 
'industry to make fan blades. 

Most parts come in several stock sizes; like sweat¬ 
ers: small, medium, large and extra-large. Hard-to-flt 
people are the domain of the custom department. 
Somebody there was working on an awfully big knee. 
Someone else was assigned to a job for Goodyear. The 
tire people had recently happened upon a giant sea tur¬ 
tle minus a flipper that had been dinner for a shark. 
Could Howmedica perhaps produce an artificial giant 
sea turtle wing? Well, it would try. 

“We've done some stuff for famous people," said 
one of the custom men. “Arthur Godfrey had one of our 
' hip cups in him. We made a skull plate fora gangster. I' 
made Casey Stengal’s hip. 2 also made up an ashtray 
for Casey with the same kind of hip on it. Got a kick out 
ofthat." 

Artificial knees. Artificial hips. Artificial blood 
Artificial ears. Artificial arteries. Artificial hearts. 
Such are the wondrous products of the ultimate busi¬ 
ness: the replication of the human body. Substitutive 
medicine — replacing real parts with fake ones—has 
blossomed into one of the most important trends in 
health care and has, in turn, spawned a fast-growing 
community of manufacturers that try to replace the ir¬ 
replaceable. 

As one industry executive put it: "We’re trying to 
copy what God did.” 

More than a million people have artificial parts 
implanted inside them every year. Individuals in ex- 
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cruciating pain from arthritis now walk more peace¬ 
fully with artificial hips. Victims of atherosclerosis, or 
hardening of the arteries, have had their circulation 
bettered by vascular grafts. Cataract patients see be¬ 
cause of intraocular lenses. Years In the future, any¬ 
thing is possible, since the consuming belief of medical 
researchers is that everything in the body will ulti¬ 
mately be duplicated by parts flowing out of a factory. 

“The future market is enormous," said Pierre 
Galletti, a professor of medical science at Brown Uni¬ 
versity and a pioneer in the development of artificial 
organs. “My own belief is that everything can be re¬ 
placed eventually. The question is how long is eventu¬ 
ally. It slows down when you get around to the nervous 
system or the sensory system or the brain." 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

The Bell System finally revealed 
how things will be after the Jan. 1 
breakup. For the widows and orphans 
who wondered how much of an in¬ 
crease A.T.&T. and the seven new 
operating companies would give 
shareholders, the payout will rise 
only 1.1 percent, to $5.46 a share in 
1984, from $5.40 currently. The 20,000 
pages of documents that the company 
filed with the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission had other in¬ 
sights. Profits of the seven operating 
companies and the new A.T.& T. will 
will rise to $8.7 billion, from $7.3 bil¬ 
lion in 1982; revenues will balloon, 
primarily from double accounting 
methods, to $116 billion from a 1982 
total of $65 billion, and the highest- 
paid chief executive of the operating 
companies will be William L. Weiss 


of Ameritech at $465,000. Trading in 
the new Bell shares will start tomor¬ 
row, even though stock certificates 
will not be issued until February. 
While no windfall is promised for the 
3.2 million Bell shareholders, the 
breakup has already been a gold mine 
for certain printing companies and 
promises to be one for the brokerage 
industry and the Postal Service. 

Stocks marked time through most 
of the week, fluctuating in a narrow 
trading range. The Dow Jones indus¬ 
trial average closed at 1,250.91, less 
than a point higher. Interest rates 
edged up through Thursday, despite a 
Monday announcement of a $2.5 bil¬ 
lion drop in the money supply for the 

week ended Nov. 2. That drop put M-l 
below the Federal Reserve’s revised 
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target range. But the monetary ag¬ 
gregate jumped back into the target 
range in the following week, rising 
$2 2 billion. That reversed tbe interest 
rate trend on Friday, but not by 
much. 

Switzerland has decided to stop in¬ 
vestors from using its bank secrecy 
laws to circumvent insider trading 
prohibitions. The Government pro¬ 
posed a law that would negate the 
country’s secrecy rules in the event of 
suspected insider trading and impose 
a prison sentence of up to three years 
and an unlimited fine on those con¬ 
victed. Though officials said the pro¬ 
posal was not a result of American 
pressure, the S.E.C. has complained 
that insiders often can get around 
American law by trading through se¬ 
cret Swiss bank accounts. 

Weather Patterns, For months, 
economists have predicted that the 
heated economic expansion of the 
summer would soon begin to cool off. 
And economic statistics have begun 
to confirm those forecasts. For Octo¬ 
ber, industrial production rose at a 
slower rate — eight-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent, compared with 1.3 percent in 
August and September. Housing start 
activity fell 3.8 percent, to a 1.61 mil¬ 
lion-unit annual rate, compared with 
1.67 million in September and 1.9 mil¬ 
lion in August. And though the operat¬ 
ing levels of the nation's factories 
rose, the jump was smaller than in 
previous months. 

After months of stalemate. Con¬ 
gress passed a compromise bill that 
will increase the American contribu¬ 
tion to the I.M.F. by $8.4 billion. A 67- 
to-30 Senate vote plus a 22640-186 
House agreement saved a major 
political embarrassment, and, ac¬ 
cording to some economists, a major 
international banking crisis. Much of 
the impasse centered on use of the 
fund’s resources in South Africa. The 
Senate bill permits I.M.F. loans to 
South Africa, but only under certain 
stringent conditions- The final bill 
was sweetened in the House by a $15.6 
billion domestic housing appropria¬ 
tions. 

Odd Couple. Tbe venerable Wall 
Street firm of Morgan Stanley won 
the job as lead manager of the Team¬ 
sters' $4.7 billion Central States Pen¬ 
sion Fund.. The fund, which Govern¬ 
ment officials have called tbe “bank 
to organized crime,” is required to 
place its assets in independent hands, 
but was not satisfied with the recent 
performance of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, its manager since 

wn. Nathaniel C. Nash 


The bionic man industry is relatively young. Most 
products were all but unknown before 1950. Except for 
false teeth, few were common before i960. Refined 
surgical techniques and a new generation of plastics 
and metals, however, have spawned an array of ana¬ 
tomical products. 

The largest commercial markets are for joints, in¬ 
traocular lenses, heart valves and blood vessels. This 
is not counting heart pacemakers — with, sales of 
roughly $500 million a year— that replace .'a. function. „ 
rather than an actual part. A well-established market 
exists for artificial limbs, (around 100,0001a year' 80* 
percent of them legs), though it is an exclusively cus¬ 
tom business undertaken mainly by small, local com¬ 
panies. And there are big markets driven by vanity. 
More than 100,000 silicone implants are done a year to 
expand women's breasts.. 

In early distribution stages are such products as 
synthetic ligaments, bone substitutes, implantable 
hearing devices. Research is plenteous into artificial 
blood, artificial kidneys, artificial skin and, the most 
dazzling product of all, the artificial heart. A year ago, 
when a dentist named Barney Clark had a Jarvik 7 
heart installed in him that beat for 112 days, people 
throughout the world got the message that the bionic 
man was no longer strictly the stuff of television fic¬ 
tion. 

Spare-parts manufacturing is an entrepreneurial 
industry, the spadework having been done by dozens of 
minuscule companies, many of which have been 
bought up by mammoth public companies. Pfizer owns 
Howmedica and Shiley, a heart valve maker. Bristol- 
Myers owns Zimmer, Howmedica’s biggest competi¬ 
tor. Johnson & Johnson owns lolab, a large intraocular 
lens maker. The Rorer Group owns Richards, a joint 
company, and Cilco, a lens maker. Dow Corning owns 
Dow Coming Wright, the dominant maker of synthetic 
fingers. Intermedics, a pacemaker company, has di¬ 
versified into lenses, joints and bone substitutes. Sev¬ 
eral independent parts makers, detecting infatuation 
with the industry, have recently gone public, such as 
Biomet, a joint company, and Kolff Medical and Ther- 
medics, heart makers. 

Not that the artificial parts business is easy pick¬ 
ings. Parts become obsolete almost as fast as they go 
into peoples' bodies. What’s more, who knows when re¬ 
searchers fiddling with test tubes might uncover won¬ 
der drugs that will slay some of the diseases that keep 
the bionic companies in business? 

The industry is highly amorphous. Sales and profit 
figures are closely guarded,.though executives admit 
that the money is good in duplicating the body. When 
one tallies the estimated sales of all the body parts, the 
number exceeds $1 billion. Billions more are the car¬ 
rots of the future. 

“Everybody is a potential customer,’’ one execu¬ 
tive remarked. “If you live to be 70 or 80, then the odds 
are pretty good that something inside you is going to 
go. Your hip could go tomorrow. ” 

Warsaw, lad., Is a flat, unprepossessing town of 
12,000 people about 50 miles from Fort Wayne. It has 
things like a sign near the center of town that warns, 
"Slow. Deer cross here.” It also employs some 3,000 
people in the manufacture of artificial joints. The 
bionic man could do far worse than to settle In War¬ 
saw. 

In 1895, a man named Revra DePuy started the 
DePuy Manufacturing Company to make papier- 
mache splints, his main customer being the United 
States Army, which had Civil War soldiers to mend. 

J. 0. Zimmer, who was a DePuy sales manager, left in 
1927 and started his own business across town to make 
aluminum splints, calling it Zimmer. There are now 
four companies in Warsaw making artificial joints, 
each a child or grandchild of DePuy. 

Hips and knees dominate the orthopedic prost- 
heses business, which attracts sales of around $165 
million in the United States, with Howmedica and Zim¬ 
mer the market-share leaders. An English surgeon. 

Sir John Chamley, pioneered hip replacement in the 
early 1960’s, though the industry did not begin to 
emerge in this country until later In the decade. An 
estimated 125,000 hips are now implanted each year in 
this country. About 65,000 knees, a far more complex 
joint, are done. Then there are about 40,000 finger 
joints (Dow Coming Wright has a lock on virtually the 
entire market), about 1,000 to 2,000 shoulders and a 
scattering of elbows, wrists and ankles. Toes are rare, 
though there is a “groat toe" made to replace a bum 
big toe. 

Prices are high. A hip costs $1,500 or so. A top-of- 


Auguste Rodin’* "The Thinker 


the-line knee runs $2,500. Nevertheless, the products 
are godsends for arthritis sufferers. Ruminating about 
people in need of new joints, Thomas Hughes, Zim¬ 
mer’s president, said: “Some of the patients come in 
to the surgeons almost suicidal. If you can imagine a 
toothache in your hip that never stops, that’s what it’s 
.like. Then you wake up and the pain is gone.” 

Dr. Robert Fuson, senior vice president of medical 
affairs, leads a tour, of Zimmer’s noisy plant. Orthope¬ 
dic surgeoas are sometimes referred to as carpenters.. 
Seems reasonable, then, that some of the tools for. or¬ 
thopedic surgery are made by Black & Decker. The 
early procedure to connect a severed joint was to pick 
up some penny nails at the hardware store and ham¬ 
mer them in. And, indeed, Zimmer’s plant resembles a 
machine shop knocking out parts for a Plymouth. Arti¬ 
ficial parts is a labor-intensive business, akin to arti¬ 
san work, though there are some new computer-driven 
machines. 

Spare body parts of ail sorts, Dr. Fuson says, 
spring from collaborations between doctors and engi¬ 
neers. Most devices are initially intuitive flashes of 
surgeons laboring at universities; bioengineers do the 
final tinkering. 

The search for better materials is ongoing in the 
parts business, Dr. Fuson explains. The human body is 
the most corrosive environment known to man. It 


A host of small labs 
grapples with the 
changing technologies 
of the new field. 


teems with fluids that battle interloping substances. 
The body, for instance, would devour an aluminum hip 
in a matter of days. As Dr. Fuson put it, “One of the _ 
bugaboos of this business is that when you put a foreign . 
substance in the body, there’s no telling what will hap- ■ 
pen.” 

Thus the parts business is a game of trickery. Its • 
aim is to fool the body into thinking that a piece of . 
metal or plastic was there all along. Zimmer currently 
favors titanium for its products. 

Kolff Medical in Salt Lake City became the most 
famous body parts maker by implanting just one prod¬ 
uct in just one person. The person happened to be Bar- ' 
ney Clark. The product was a mechanical heart 

A year after the front-page headlines, the maker of 
the Jarvik 7 heart is now looking to get approval for its , 
second human implant, stalled by red tape. No one can 
say what the artificial heart market might ever 
amount to, though Dr. Robert Jarvik, inventor of the . 
heart and Kolffs president, says, “What you need to do 
is take a conservative figure. If we implant 20,000 arti- ' 
ficial hearts a year at a cost of $50,000 to $80,000 a 
heart, that's a sizable market.” 

The list of products runs on and on, until the bionic 
man is nearly complete. 

Need some bones? Calcitek, a division of Inter¬ 
medics, makes a fake bone mineral fashioned out of: 
hydroxylapatite. "When you implant any form of this f 
synthetic bone mineral, it fools the bone into believing 
it is real bone," explains Dr. Michael Jarch o, the c om-! 
pany’s president. "So the actual living bone grows and 
attaches Itself to the substance." Though currently re¬ 
stricted to dental applications, the substance is ex- - 
pected to spread to orthopedic applications and be 
used as a bone graft substitute. 

Need blood? Green Cross, a Japanese drug compa¬ 
ny, has Fluosol, an artificial blood. Still years away ; 
from distribution, Fluosol is not without drawbacks, 
for instance carrying no white cells to combat infec¬ 
tions. But in emergency situations it could be a lifesav- 
er. 

Musing about the hunt for new and better products 
as the clatter from the Howmedica parts factory 
reverberated in the background, Dave Fitzgerald said, • 
•“You gotta wonder sometimes if maybe we live too j 
long. But, as long as people get older this market gets; 
bigger. As you get older, your parts wear down. That's 
what it really comes down to. This whole business is: 
the wearing down of parts. As long as they wear out, ■ 
we'll put in new ones." > 
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Congress, Gone but Not Done 


Congress has wound up a bad year. The session 
now adjourned faced one overriding issue: the op¬ 
pressive budget deficits in future years. Lacking a 
President’s leadership, the legislators toyed with a 
few remedies and then chose default. 

The now half-done 98th is the first Congress in 
50 years that can be fairly described as clearly split 
between the parties. The 97th, too, had a Republican 
Senate and nominally Democratic House, but Presi¬ 
dent Reagan nonetheless held sway in the House* 
through a coalition of Republicans and conservative 
“boil weevil” Democrats. That coalition became a 
minority when enough more Democrats won last 
November to take firm control. The size of the Re¬ 
publican majority in the Senate didn't change, but 
its attitude did. Jarred by the 1982 Democratic 
gains, Senate Republicans were more inclined to 
challenge their President openly. 

Still, the year’s only really consequential legis¬ 
lation was the reform of Social Security. Even that 
was the product of 1982*s labor, a ratification of the 
reduction in benefits proposed by a bipartisan com¬ 
mission that resulted from a compact between the 
White House and Democratic leaders. And barely 10 
months later, it was apparent that much greater 
curtailments of middle-class benefits would be 
needed to tame massive budget deficits. 

Indeed, the politics of the deficit has produced 
only paralysis. Both chambers resolved boldly last 
spring to make a bigger dent in the problem than 


even the President proposed. They spoke of both tax 
increases and stiff restraints on spending. But they 
failed to deliver. The President's refusal to consider 
serious defense spending cuts and taxes left the 
legislators in a lonely comer. So the session con¬ 
clude in a ridiculous scramble over raising the 
debt ceiling, and the debt continues to soar. 


Congress’s duty and desire to monitor foreign 
policy resulted in a few modest advances. After 
bravely delaying the MX missile for two years, the 
legislators finally succumbed in return for arms 
control concessions that are still theoretical. At¬ 
tempts to influence aid to El Salvador and curb the 
secret war against Nicaragua were inconclusive. 
The Administration was financed on its present 
course but left with doubt that Congress would ever 
let it escalate the military interventions. 

Like Presidents Ford and Carter, Mr. Reagan 
tried to dodge the War Powers Resolution, which 
since Vietnam has required Congress's consent for 
the involvement of troops in foreign combat. The 
bombing of the .Marine barracks in Beirut forced 
the President to concede the principle in return for 
18 months of involvement in Lebanon. 

The members now disperse to impress the elec¬ 
torate with this feeble record. They had better try 
hard; next year’s session, in an election year, is 
bound to be even less productive. 


Science, Conscience and Bombs 


Pope John Paul XI has an admirable interest in 
correcting -misjudgments, even those of the distant 
past. Recently he found a good word to say for Mar¬ 
tin Luther, the whistle-blower who forced Reforma¬ 
tion and schism on Western Christendom. This week 
the Pope firmly dissociated himself from predeces¬ 
sors who persecuted Galileo, assuring scientists 
that as seekers of the truth “you will find in the 
Church and in this Apostolic See your most con- 
nrinced allies." 

But with the olive branch of reconciliation came 
a thorn to prick the conscience of scientists engaged 
in military research. John Paul urged them to exer¬ 
cise freedom of choice and quit “the laboratories 
and factories of death.” By abandoning fields of re¬ 
search likely to be used for deadly purposes, “the 
scientists of the whole world ought to be united in a 
common readiness to disarm science and to form a 
providential force for peace.” 

The same issue gravely troubled the American 
scientists who developed atomic weapons during 
World War II. With good reason to fear that Nazi 
Germany was working along similar lines, they 
patriotically invented the bomb. After the war, fore¬ 
seeing the nationalist fervors that drive the arms 
race, they succeeded in having at least the produc¬ 


tion of nuclear weapons placed under the civilian 
control of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Their continuing concern is embodied in the 
Federation of American Scientists, a vigorous advo¬ 
cate of arms control. It is echoed by a dissident 
Soviet minority led by the towering figure of Andrei 
Sakharov. 

What more should be expected of scientists? 
Galileo, in Brecht's play, derides them as “a race of 
inventive dwarfs who can be hired for anything.” 
But fins rebuke, like the Pope’s appeal; assigns too 
heavy a responsibility to scientists. 

Scientific discoveries aren’t like magic swords 
that only one person can draw from the stone. The 
principles that underlie the hydrogen bomb were 
discovered independently by Russian, British, 
French and Chinese scientists. Most such research 
is done by teams. Renunciation of military research 
by individual scientists would make little practical 
difference to the arms race. 

It is not scientists who create and build new 
weapons. Nations do. Scientists who develop weap¬ 
ons are the instruments of national policy, not its 
shapers. John Paul’s cogent appeal for the disarm¬ 
ing of science is well taken, but scientists alone 
should not have to bear the burden of answering it. 


Relief for Mr. and Mrs. Doe 


Let us hope that the parents of Long Island's 
Baby Jane Doe are finally relieved of one of the two 
kinds of anguish they have suffered for a month. 
The first began with their daughter's birth: She is 
severely handicapped. The second, altogether un¬ 
necessary, was caused by an assortment of Big 
Brothers who catapulted themselves into a tragic 
family situation. 

Open spine is only one of the baby's defects. She 
also has a diminished brain mass and an improp¬ 
erly formed brain stem. A spinal operation might 
give her a longer life, but one of which she’d always 
be unaware. "As she grew older," her mother said, 
“she would always be an infant ... and her overall 
condition would be pain.” After consultation with 
doctors, clergy and social workers, the parents 
chose to forgo surgery. 

For this painful choice, a lawyer with no con¬ 
nection to the family dragged them through a trial, 
implying murderous neglect. When he was defeat¬ 
ed, file Reagan Administration jumped in. Now 
Federal Judge Leonard Wexler has blocked this in¬ 
trusion as well. He, too, found the parents' decision 


reasonable and compassionate. But with advances 
in neonatal care, there will be other Baby Does. 
More and more parents may confront these appall-' 
ing choices. How can they be truly helped? 

A Presidential commission on medical ethics 
proposed last year that hospitals prepare them¬ 
selves with policy guidelines. It suggested hospital 
review whenever parents and their physicians de¬ 
cide to forgo a therapy, when the parents and physi¬ 
cians disagree or when the parents appear incapa¬ 
ble of judging their child’s best interests. When the 
benefits of therapy are unclear, it proposed sum¬ 
moning an "ethics committee." 

Whatever the circumstances, Che commission 
asked for a “very strict standard” for discontinuing 
treatment: only when the handicaps are “so severe 
that continued existence would not be a net benefit 
to the infant." 

That is precisely Judge Wexler’s “due consider¬ 
ation of the medical options available and ... a 
genuine concern for the best interests of the child.” 
It is a far better answer than that given by political 
actors who thrust themselves into these tragedies. . 


Topics 

Suffixes and Sequels 


Ists, Ites and Auts 

Just as there are fashions in poli¬ 
tics, so there seem to be fashions in 
political suffixes. A generation ago, 
thoroughgoing supporters of Stalin 
were Stalinists — and one way they 
proved it was always to refer to Trot¬ 
skyists pejoratively as Trocskyttes. 
Stalinoids, meanwhile, were people 
who tilted toward Stalinism. 

Now it's the terms that have tilted. 
What do you call an adherent of Ron¬ 
ald Reagan? If you mean to be neu¬ 
tral, the word is probably Reaganite, 
as in Carte rite. The "-ite 1 ' ending no 
longer conveys so automatic a sneer. 
If you’re looking for a pejorative, the 
fashionable term seems to be Rea ga¬ 
noid, with overtones of celluloid. Ar¬ 
dent fans of the President and his col¬ 
leagues are apt to call them Reaga- 
nauts, Implying a brave crew of polit¬ 
ical astronauts.. 

It’s hard to see any comparable suf¬ 


fix asset on the Democratic side. 
Cranstonlan and Jacksonian have a 
certain ring, but Mondallan sounds 
like modem art and Glennite sounds 
like a vinyl suitcase covering. The 
most luckless case, however, would 
arise if thfe Republican candidate 
turns out to be the Vice President 
He’d have to coin some team term 
quick, like New Dealer or New Fron¬ 
tiersman. It could not flatter his sup¬ 
porters to call them Bushers. 


The Big Book 

In trade parlance, a “big” book 
used to mean a major work by an im¬ 
portant author with a lucrative mar¬ 
ket potential. But we’ve noticed that 
books are becoming literally larger, 
in line with a trend to longer movies, 
interminable TV mini-series and 
marathon races. 

What could be the biggest of the big 


books is a new one from the National 
Geographic Society, weighing in at 
nearly 10 pounds, titled “People and 
Places of the Past.” Measuring 12 by 
18 inches, it is the Society’s largest 
single production, and, unlike an 
atlas, it is actually meant to be read. 

A friend who has. wrestled with It 
finds that the Society Is flattering the 
fitness and dexterity of its readers. 

“You can’t really manage it on 
your lap, and it sits too low on a coffee 
table," he reports. ‘The trick Is to 
cantilever it on a desk, so you can 
flick the poster-sized pages and get 
dose enough to read them. 

“Then you've got.the problem of 
storing it. It’s almost a coffee table it¬ 
self and won't fit the bookshelf. So I 
found an answer — it’s perfect for 
tamping down and co nc eali ng the pile 
of newspapers on the kitchen chair. 
But there’s only one pile, and I hope 
the good people at the Geographic 
don't plan a sequeL” 


Letters 


U.S. Penchant for Seeding Pro-Soviet Regimes 


To the Editor: 

Tom Wicker’s column of Nov. 7, 
“Unsettling Questions,” concerns a 
much-needed debate. Of particular 
interest' is the question “Can the 
United States tolerate a Marxist gov¬ 
ernment in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere?" and its subsidiary question, 
“Must such a state necessarily be¬ 
come a Soviet puppet?” 

Recall that after taking power 
Fidel Castro came to the United 
States for assistance^ He was sum¬ 
marily dismissed. Only one great 
power offered help. If Castro is now a 
Soviet puppet, haven't we created a 
self-fulfilling prophecy? 

Consider Chile. Then Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger unequivocally 
stated that the decision of the Chilean 
electorate was not binding on the 
United States. Our Government felt 
free to destabilize the Allende Gov¬ 
ernment. Variations on the same 
theme can be produced. 

However, the underlying' reasons 
are not always articulated. In the 
typical Western Hemisphere country, 
a large impoverished underclass 
struggles for advancement, perhaps 
even for subsistence. The expanding 
American multinational corporations 
invest heavily there because of the 
cheap labor and accessible natural 
resources. 

To improve their lot, the underclass 
urges its government to curb the wi¬ 


res trained.enteiprises that are crush¬ 
ing them. Steeped in the ideology of 
free enterprise, many Americans 
consider each effort Communistic or 
at the very least socialistic. Either 
way it is “Marxist." 

This view is encouraged by propa¬ 
ganda (varying from subliminal to 
blandly overt) from the multination¬ 
als, which fear nationalization of their 
substantial assets in that country. 
They also face the loss of a competi¬ 
tive advantage. These corporations 
are heavy campaign contributors and 
have much clout in Washington. 

So the clash — basically economic 
— appears to be political. It appears 
to be Marxism vs. free enterprise; 
U.S.S.R. vs. U.S.A. It is not surpris¬ 
ing therefore that we almost invari¬ 
ably end up supporting the ruling, but 
not necessarily democratic, and fre¬ 
quently oppressive regimes. Any suc¬ 
cessful leader of the underclass be¬ 
comes anathema here. 

Hence, if the country's social move¬ 
ment was not originally pro-Soviet, it 
soon becomes so. We have helped 
push them in that direction. For 
where else can they go? 

This is not to say that the U.S.S.R. 
is not expansionist. It is. But that re¬ 
quires other countermeasures. A dis¬ 
tinction must be made between Rus¬ 
sian expansionism and indigenous so¬ 
cial movements. 

. Our sensitivity and ability -to distin¬ 


guish between the two types of situa¬ 
tions is critical. Unless the United 
States can accept and encourage 
movements dedicated to improving 
the lives of the oppressed, we will be 
expanding the conflict with the Soviet 
Union. Much of the developing world 
will become anti-American. 

Further, we must note the added 
danger that we will use military force 
to resolve an economic conflict dis¬ 
guised as a political problem. Without 
consultation with Congress, the 
President can send in the troops. This 
makes the opposition appear unpatri¬ 
otic for riot supporting our embattled 
forces that are suffering casualties. 

There is also the danger of curbing 
constitutional rights of free press, as 
in the Grenada incident. 

When asked why reporters were 
not permitted in Grenada—not even 
under the established pooling system 
— Secretary of Defense Weinberger 
said that he couldn’t think of over¬ 
ruling his experts — the military 
. leadership. This is an acceptable re¬ 
sponse for a corporate executive. It 
is not an acceptable response for a 
public servant in a democratic coun¬ 
try dedicated to civilian control of 
the military. 

Are we fostering corporate statism 
to combat “Marxism”? Unfortu¬ 
nately, this possibility exists. 

MONROE R. Lazere 
New York, Nov. 14,1983 


The Damage a Muscular Dollar Inflicts — Here and Abroad 


To the Editor: 

In praising “The Muscular Dollar" 
(Op-Ed Nov. 8). Charles Wolf Jr. ig¬ 
nores a number of major economic 
costs of that phenomenon. 

For the United States, over two 
million jobs will be lost as the 
resulting trade deficit soars past 
$100 billion in 1984. A rising number 
of firms are chopping their invest¬ 
ment plans, thereby jeopardizing the 
sustainability of the recovery and 
the long-run health of our economy, 
as they increasingly fear lasting 
competitive disadvantage from dol¬ 
lar overvaluation. 

Abroad, monetary policies cannot 
turn stimulative without risking 
unacceptable currency weakness. 
Japan and most of Europe are thus 
condemned to modest growth, if not 
continued stagnation. 

Admittedly, some may see benefits 
from dollar overvaluation which out¬ 
weigh, or at least partly offset, these 
costs. But Wolf is unambiguously 
wrong when he asserts that the strong 
dollar improves the prospect for serv¬ 
icing third-world debt, and the point 
is sufficiently important to merit 
careful response. 

In fact, there are half a dozen rea¬ 


sons why the nexus of high American 
interest rates and an overvalued dol¬ 
lar deeply intensifies the debt prob¬ 
lem. The high interest rates increase 



the servicing costs directly, of course, 
to the tune of $4 billion (net) per per¬ 
centage point. _ 

.' Since most debt Ls'drsioininated m 
'dollars^' Its' n&t'valuers' sharply : in¬ 
creased by the dollar* s'strength. Since 
most debtor countries peg their own 


currencies to the dollar, we drag their 
exchange rates up and impair their 
competitive position in non-dollar 
markets. Since most primary com¬ 
modities (including oil) are traded in 
dollars, high prices result and dampen 
demand for products that still domi¬ 
nate most debtors’ exports. 

Moreover, dollar overvaluation trig¬ 
gers severe trade protectionism in the 
United States; the Administration has 
already imposed or tightened controls 
in half a dozen industries, including 
some (such as steel) which are crucial 
to the very countries strapped by debt 
(such as Brazil). And I would argue 
that the strong dollar, paradoxically, 
dampens growth both at home and 
abroad — thereby further weakening 
the prospect for the debtors to expand 
their exports, the only lasting solution 
to the debt problem. 

Whatever one thinks about the over¬ 
all effects of the currency situation, we 
should thus realize that it affects the 
debt situation quite adversely. 
Through that channel alone it severely 
threatens the future of the world 
economy: '* 1 ••' C. Fred Berosten 
D irector, Institute 

.. . for International Economics 

Washington, Nov. 14,1983 


A ‘Grand and Tragic* Russia With Undiminished Territorial Appetite 


To the Editor: 

While one may agree with Jan Mor¬ 
ris's characterization of the Russians 
as a “grand and tragic nation, strug¬ 
gling always, if often in ways we do 
not like, to find some fulfillment of 
their own" (Op-Ed .Nov. 13), her con¬ 
necting of the tragedy to the state¬ 
ment that “time and again, after all, 
the outside world has brutally at¬ 
tacked them" is an odd piece of his¬ 
tory — and one that is all too often re¬ 
peated. It may reflect Russian self¬ 
perceptions (self-serving even if 
sometimes sincere) but scarcely any 
reality. What tragedy there is has not 


lain at Russia’s borders (except per¬ 
haps for many of its neighbors). 

Since mid-lfth century, Russia has 
grown at an ‘average yearly rate of 
over 18,000 square- miles. In the last 
century and a half, when Russia was 
a well-established great power, the 
expansion rate has been over 10,000 
square miles a year. Some victim! 
Some fulfillment! 

Brutal attacks there were, but on 
others no less than by others. To be 
sure,’there were invasions: the Mon¬ 
gols, the Poles,' the French, the Ger¬ 
mans. But in what way is this record 
of invasion distinguishable from what 


can be said of just about any other 
European country? Is Polish, or Ital¬ 
ian, or French, or German, or Czech 
history very different? Did they not 
also endure invasions, some from the 
same sources? 

In brief, Russia is not exceptional 
in the degree to which it has victim¬ 
ized others or been victimized by 
others. It just became rather larger 
than any of them. If Afghanistan ends 
up "joining" the Soviet Union, that 
will be another 250,000 square miles 
of self-fulfillment for half a decade’s 
work. John D. Phillips 

Montreal, Nov. 14,1983 


Alternative to Nuclear Deterrence (Groundwork in Place) 


To the Editor: 

You are to be commended on your 
lead editorial Nov. 6 “The Winter 
After the Bomb,” but you do a dis¬ 
service to the search for peace when 
you state: “The hard question is how 
[to prevent nuclear war], and the set¬ 
tled, if crude, answer is nuclear 
deterrence. Deterrence works be¬ 
cause it is based on horror. What dif¬ 
ferent policy is desired by those who 
now agonize about the extent of the 
horror? There’s no visible a)Tentative 
to deterrence, no matter how ghastly 
the ways nuclear war would kill.” 

As one who, as a Navy officer, saw 
Hiroshima three months after the 
bomb, I have ever since been com¬ 
mitted to preventing its recurrence. 
Nuclear deterrence is not the answer. 
What you prepare for is what you will 
get. Every increase on either side in¬ 
creases the chance of usage. The 
deterrence policy is still MAD — 
mutual assured destruction. 

You ask what policy I desire? I want 
to return to the sound groundwork laid 
during the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
Administrations for general, staged 
disarmament under an International 
organization with powers of inspection 
and verification, all tied to a peace¬ 
keeping force and effective machinery 
for the settlement of disputes. This 
was all spelled out by that preeminent 
citizen of your dty, John J. McCloy, in 
the McCloy-Zorin Agreement of Sept. 
20,1961, formally known as the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles for 
Disarmament Negotiations. 

These fundamental principles 'are 
the core of House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 123. introduced last May 10 by 
Representative George Brown Jr., 
who has 39 co-sponsors to date. It asks 
the Administration “to initiate re¬ 
newed serious consideration" of this 
agreement and "to initiate joint recon¬ 
sideration" with the Soviet Union.' 

After years of tinkering at the edges 
of the nuclear nightmare with little 
treaties while the military-industrial-. 


academic-COngressional complex 
rushes onward, it is time for bold 
statesmanship in keeping with “the 
world’s most important cause,’’ as you 
pot it. Sandford Zee Persons 
V ice President 
World Federalist Association 
Arlington, Va., Nov. 7,1983 


Corroborated Evidence 

To the Editor: 

As a participant in the Conference 
on the World After Nuclear War, held 
in Washington last Week, I was 
shocked by your editorial. 

Most offensive (and wrong) is your 
assertion that the “scientists... were 
' describing a study that should not be 
confused with science” because it had 
“not yet been published." 

The results of the Turco'Toon, Ack¬ 
erman, Pollack and Sagan (TTAPS) 
study presented at the conference may 
be the most thoroughly reviewed ma¬ 
terial in history. They were carefully 
reviewed seven months ago by a dis¬ 
tinguished group of about 100 atmos¬ 
pheric scientists (many of them have 
since embarked on similar independ¬ 
ent studies, whose results overwhelm¬ 
ingly confirm those of TTAPS in all 
important respects). They have also 


been subjected to the usual referee 
process for publication in Science. 

Results of the TTAPS and other at¬ 
mospheric studies, moreover, will be 
presented to the American Geophysi¬ 
cal Union’s annual meeting in 
December. As if that were not 
enough, Soviet scientists have con¬ 
ducted their own independent study; 
it too confirms the TTAPS results. 

Far from “arguing about the soot 
and sunlight," the scientists are in vir¬ 
tually complete agreement on the im¬ 
portant consequences of a large-scale 
nuclear war. What argument there has 
been has centered on the details of how 
Rich a war might be conducted. 

In the light of a nuclear war’s mon¬ 
strous threat to human and nonhuman 
life alike — the outcome of over three 
billion years of evolution — the state¬ 
ment that “deterrence” is the "set¬ 
tled, if crude, answer" is truly fatu¬ 
ous. According to what ethic can we 
risk, even by mistake, annihilation of 
the inhabitants of the entire planet? 

Can we not at least raise the 
question of some better way to re¬ 
solve our (comparatively puny) dif¬ 
ferences? Anne H. Ehrlich 
S tanford, Calif., Nov. 9,1983 
The writer is a senior research as¬ 
sociate in Stanford University's De¬ 
partment of Biological Sciences. 
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--'-WASHINGTON, Novr 19 — The 
image-makers are moving in on John 
Glenn, and if he allows them and en- 
.courageg them, you can bet oh Mon- 
dale and Reagan in t984„ . 

'^They thihk he’s too plain, too prag- ' 
made, too remote from the liberal' 
ttadition of. the Democratic-Party. 
They want him to come out clear as a 

punch in the nose, fight with Mondale, 
ridicule Reagan—anything to hit the 
headlines and the TV news. 

Scott Miller, .from 1 the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency, is ap¬ 
parently advising Senator Glenn on - 
what is-called his “media strategy.” 
The New; Republic tells us that Mr. 
MRler handled the Coca-Cola account 
and came up with such .shaming 
slogans as “Coke is IT!” (1 thought 
QaraBow was "IT”). 

.. .It’s odd that Mr. Miller didn't think 
about another Coke slogan be invent¬ 
ed:. “It’s the Real Thing.” For that’s 
precisely Senator Glenn’s best and 
-.maybe his only hope. He's-not fancy 
but plain, not ideological but practical 


By-accident, l have known this guy 
lor years, before he ever got into poli¬ 
tics; We served on ah advisory board of 
the. World Book Encyclopedia, and 
spent .a week, every autumn, at some 
fancy joint, talking about) the future, 
whichis Mr. Glenn’s favorite subject. 

Nothing could be sillier than to try 
to make John Glenn anything but 
what he is. He's an intellig ent dead- 
. honest character, a middle-of-the- 
roader, a bit of a "square,” a Presby- 
terianln a secular age. 

He has been Compared to Dwight 
Eisenhower, which is right in a way, 
because like Ike,he is a soldier who 
knows the strengths and weaknesses 
of the.Pentagon. He has also been 
compared to Ronald Reagan, which is. 
wrong in a way' because while he 
shares many of Mr. Reagan’s doubts 
about the welfare state, he has the 
courage of Mr. Reagan’s conviction. 
But unlike the President, Senator 
Glean believes in bringing talent, 
rather than buddies, to the top of the 
Federal Government. His strength is 


WASHINGTON 


The Wrong Stuff 


By James Reston 


precisely that he is not a man of the 
conservative right, like Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, or of the liberal persuasion, like 
Waiter Mondale. 

There’s no way Mr. Glenn can com¬ 
pete with Mr. Moudale for the support 
of the unions or with Ronald Reagan 
on the cunning arts of the stage and 
television. 

President Reagan is in the White 
House because he's an attractive guy 
who linked the techniques of Holly¬ 
wood and Madison Avenue to Presi¬ 
dential politics. 

Nobody can beat him at this game, 
o’r beat Mr. Mandate at organizing the 


unions, the blacks, Hispanic voters, 
the libera] intellectuals and other 
Democratic Party constituencies. 

Certainly not John Glenn. He has 
nothing going for him but the plain 
people, the independents, the disen¬ 
chanted Democrats and Republicans 
who don't believe in party politics but 
believe in believing. Nothing could be 
worse for Senator Glenn than to try, 
as his “media advisers” are suggest¬ 
ing, to be clever and fancy. 

He can’t compete with Walter Mon¬ 
dale on these grounds. Mr. Mondale 
has won the respect of the unions. He 
has fought their battles and deserves 


their support, and is now calling in his 
chips. 

Senator Glenn’s image-makers are 
srupid if they think they can win pub¬ 
lic relations games against President 
Reagan. On the tricks of television 
politics, which involve personality 
and propaganda more than anything 
else, Mr. Reagan is a genius. He’s an 
authentic phony who honestly be¬ 
lieves he’s sincere. It's a successful 
combination. But Senator Glenn, if he 
tried to compete on these grounds, 
would come across as a phony-phony. 
There’s no way he could win using 
these techniques, and Annie Glenn 
wouldn’t tolerate it if he tried. 

So the Senator from Ohio has 
reached a critical point in his cam¬ 
paign for the Presidency. Congress is 
in recess until the New Year, and he is 
free to fly his plane all over the coun¬ 
try. It will be interesting to see what he 
does in these next couple of months. 

He is down m the popularity polls 
against Mr. Mondale now, which 
presumably is why his image-makers . 


are trying to make him change his 
tactics and even his character and his 
middle-of-the-road approach. 

It’s true, as Mr. Mondale says, that 
Senator Glenn is not following the 
ideological line of the Democratic 
Party, or attacking President Reagan 
as hard as Mr. Mondale thinks he 
should. But that's John Glenn's way. 
He simply doesn't agree with Walter 
Mondale on many questions of do¬ 
mestic or foreign policy. 

Also, he's not against everything 
President Reagan has done. In some 
ways, his strength lies in the fact that 
he has the courage of President Rea¬ 
gan's convictions, which is more than 
can be said for Mr. Reagan. 

Although Mr. Glenn is in a bit of a 
Slump right now in the polls, he's on a 
roll with the movie “The Right Stuff.” 
But the last thing he needs is a lot of 
P.R. types trying to make him clever 
rather than true. For Senator Glenn 
this is the “wrong stuff.” it's the clever 
guys around here who're causing the 
most trouble and confusion. 



See the Effects of Nuclear War. Be Emotional. 


. . ONIGHT’S 

broadcast by ABC-TV of “The Day 
After,” a movie depicting a nuclear 
attack oil the Kansas City, Mo., area, 
will give many Americans a gut-level 
appreciation of the effects of nuclear 
war. Some people t hink this is unfor¬ 
tunate. John Fisher, president-of the 
American Security Council, which 
advocates peace through a strong de¬ 
fense, stated: "By showin g nuclear 
war and how terrible it is, you repeat 
the only argument the nuclear freeze 
ers have. People get very emotional 
about that, and whoever is best or¬ 
ganized will capitalize on that emo¬ 
tion.” 

What is wrong with injecting emo¬ 
tion into the nuclear debate? 1 and 
many others are convinced that one 
of the major problems that humanity 
faces is the pseudo-scientific, de¬ 
tached analysis of nuclear war that 
until now has been presented to the 
-public. The issue has been sanitized, 

Paul R: Ehrlich, pro/essor of biologi¬ 
cal sciences at Stanford University, 
Ptil o Alto, Calif., writes frequently on 
ithe probable ecological effects of 
thermonuclear war. 


especially by "scientific” jargon 
such as “counterforce strikes” and 
“mutual assured destruction.” 

This cool approach is thought by 
some to be admirable and responsi¬ 
ble. I t h i nk it is foolish and irresponsi¬ 
ble. It one sbduld not get emotional 
about the possibility of the horrible 
_ deaths of one's self, one’s family and 
friends, and of the end of civilization, 
what should one get emotional about? 

Nuclear deterrence takes on a new 
appearance when viewed in accurate, ■ 
emotional terms. Nuclear weapons 
deter only if you. convince the enemy 
that you are prepared to squash, pulp, 
mash, freeze, starve, dismember, cre¬ 
mate or vaporize millions of "enemy” 
men, women and children. To deter 
also means to face the high probability 
that, if deterrence fails* you wilt get to 
watch your own wife (husband, baby, 
mother) eviscerated by flying glass, or 
decapitated, turned incandescent, 
starved to death in the cold, or die 
slowly in excruciating agony, without 
medical aid. If it fails, you will know in 
your last moments that, in all likeli¬ 
hood, history, as well as the lives of 
your family and friends, is ending. 

Why do the proponents of nuclear 
deterrence think it;wiU riot fail? How 
do they suppose credibility can be 
maintained without risking a'nuclear 
exchange? The keystone of deter- 


By Paul R. Ehrlich 


rence theory is that national leaders 
can be counted upon to act rationally 
in times of crisis (as the Soviet mili¬ 
tary did in shooting down a South Ko¬ 
rean airliner, killing all 269 aboard). 
It depends on all systems working as 


designed (like the American helicop¬ 
ters that crashed in the attempt to 
rescue the hostages in Iran). And 
soon — if the United States deploys 
the cruise and Pershing 2 missiles in 
Europe and pushes the Soviet Union 


into "launch on warning" status — 
deterrence theorists will be betting 
the future of civilization on the as¬ 
sumption that shoddy Soviet military 
computers will never make an error. 

Clearly, coolness and intellectual 
understanding are not enough. In loo 
many people's minds in-both East and 


An Anti-Deterrent Film 


l By William V. O’Brien 
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WASRiNGTONia—The; emotional 
. shock to-the public from a look at life 
after a nuclear exchange could have 
lasting political consequences. It is 
conceivable that tonight's movie—as 
well as other doomsday messages — 
could spur a great popular movement 
aimed at eliminating all nuclear 
weapons. But by undermining the 
credibility of our nuclear deterrent, 
such a movement could increase the 
likelihood of a nuclear exchange. 

There is no reason to believe that 
nuclear weapons will be universally 
and permanently banned. More fun¬ 
damentally, there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that human nature will change 
and that aggressive war will cease to 
- be a perennial threat to free societies. 
Those are the main reasons why we 
need a credible nuclear deterrent that 
will maintain the relatively peaceful 
balance of the last 40 years. 

For decades, we have recognized 
the horrors of general nuclear war. At 
the same time, we have feared the 
horrors of a world progressively in¬ 
corporated into the Gulag Archipel¬ 
ago as a result of nuclear intimidation 
and aggression. Nuclear deterrence 
meets both these threats to life, lib¬ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
has thus far saved us from being ei¬ 
ther Red or dead. 

Deterrence depends on the techni¬ 
cal capabilities of nuclear weapons 
systems and the will to use them in 
response to nuclear aggression. 
Deterrence also depends, critically, 
«i demonstrating the resolve to re¬ 
taliate in kind for any nuclear aggres¬ 
sion. It is important to understand, 
however, that an effective deterrent" 
need not rely on a willingness to en¬ 
gage in total mutual destruction. 

William V. O'Brien, professor of gov¬ 
ernment at Georgetown University, 
is author of "The Conduct of Just and 
Limited War. ” 


.Rather^ it .re^uire^a^wiU to use nu- 
cl ear-weapons in .the,roost controlled, 
..liTOted'^woP^.thai^. technically 
and humanly possible—if deterrence 
should ever fail and the alternatives 
• are some kind of limited nuclear de¬ 
fense or surrender. 

To be effective, deterrence must be 
credible. To be credible, a deterrent 
posture must convince potential ene¬ 
mies beyond any reasonable doubt 
that aggression would bring them no 
gains proportionate to the damage 
that they would suffer. Deterrence re¬ 
quires the willingness to follow 
through on your threats if you are 
subjected to nuclear aggression* In a 
free society, this means that political 
leaders entrusted with responsibility 
to maintain a credible deterrent and 
to carry out war-fighting strategies 
need public support. 

If, under the influence of films like 
"The Day After” and the propaganda 
of the peace movement, a substantial 
constituency in the United States and 
in the principal allied nations de¬ 
mands, in effect, unilateral renuncia¬ 
tion of nuclear deterrence and de¬ 
fense, credible deterrence will be¬ 
come impossible. 

A deterrent lacking credibility- 
could produce a number of tragic con¬ 
sequences. The non-Coromunist 
world would be left naked in the face 
of intimidation and aggression. More¬ 
over, arms control could not move 
forward, for there would be no incen¬ 
tive to negotiate. All serious modern 
arms control achievements between 
the nuclear powers have been based 
on the assumption of stable nuclear 
deterrence. There remains unilateral 
disarmament, appeasement and 
abandonment of the world to totali¬ 
tarian aggressors who would have no 
scruples about the use of nuclear 
weapons except 'those enjoined by 
fear of retaliation in kind. Ironically, 
these beneficiaries of our fears may 
still cause "The Day After” in wars 
we can no longer deter. 



CONCORD, Mass. —■ “Dad, what’s 
the biggest kind of bomb?,” ray 
9-year-old son asked me. And I won¬ 
dered : At what age should parents ex¬ 
pose children to the realities of nu¬ 
clear war? Tonight, with the broad¬ 
cast of “The Day After,” parents will 
have to decide whether their children 
should be encouraged, allowed or for¬ 
bidden to watch the suffering and de¬ 
struction that the film depicts. 

Tbe question divides neighbors, 
teachers, even couples. After my wife 
and I screened the film, for example, 
she concluded that our son should be 
forbidden to watch it, as should all 
children under the age of 12. I con¬ 
cluded that he is old enough to watch 
it, if he wants to and if we watch and 
discuss it with him. 

Our disagreement typifies the com¬ 
plexity of caring in a nuclear age. She 
wanted to protect our son until he is 
older, stronger and less likely to be 
overwhelmed by the hopeless terror 
of the post-nuclear world. I thought I 
could tell from his questions that, un¬ 
like our two younger sons, he is aware 
of the nuclear threat. In his childlike 
way, he is facing the unprecedented 
terror of having been brought into a 
nuclear world. I do not want to com- 

Marfe Gerzon is president of Mediar 
tors Productions Inc., which special¬ 
izes in films about critical social 
issues. 


•mo to: Dmitri Ustinov, Defense 
steroftbeU.S.S.R., Moscow, 
om: YaJki V. Polki. AgfiOt-in- 
e-as-Butler, Georgetown Cater- 
ervice, Washington, D.C. 
z: Back-channel pouch, avoiding 
lassador Dobrynin here and Com- 
Andropov there, per new report- 
nstructions of Military Planning 
ip for December Central Com¬ 
ae Meeting. 

The Mood in Washington. All at 
tail Darties are persuaded that 
sc-U.S. relations are at "all-time 
’» The Soviet Union is never 
ied; instead, fault found in the 
ent rhetoric of Reagan. Credit 
oly for fine job in selling Ameri- 
ruling circles on Kremlin inno- 
e in breakdown of relations. This 
oph of our propaganda has 
ed “nuclear jitters,” with great 
dation about effect of better- 
than-dead television show and a 
g of nervous arms-control offers. 
Perception of Soviet Leadership: 
jugh no farewell party was ca- 
I for William Clark at National 
rity Council, conversations over- 
d in "McFarlane mixers” indi- 
rhar Americans think Comrade 
nopov is a one-term General Sec¬ 


retary and consequently the U.S.S.R. 
is now in effect a military dictator-' 
ship. ' 

As is well known, the rise of a mili¬ 
tary figure to dominance as “king¬ 
maker,” to which both K.G.B. and 
party apparat must appeal, means 
that Soviet foreign policy over next 
few years will stress maximum mili¬ 
tary preparedness and minimum 
military action. When Defense rules, 
caution in use of force reigns. Here in 
Washington, Joint Chiefs opposed 
landing in Grenada and deployment 
of forces in Lebanon, because actual 
combat reveals weaknesses in mili¬ 
tary machine. 

3. Expectations of Soviet Conduct in 
Middle East : At diplomatic recep¬ 
tions in Foggy Bottom (cheese puffs, 
no more pickled Chinese water chest¬ 
nuts wrapped in bacon), it is said that 
Moscow has lost control over Damas¬ 
cus. Assad's war on P.L.O. was not in 
Soviet interest, and U.S.S.R. unwill¬ 
ing to be drawn into conflict with Is¬ 
rael or multinational troops at Syrian 
timing . However, Assad is ill — the 
announced “appendicitis" is unlikely 
in a man who has already had his ap¬ 
pendix out—and a change in warlike 
Syrian posturing is foreseen. It is not 
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for no reason that American officials 
blame extremist Iranians rather than 
Syria for the Syrian-encouraged at¬ 
tack on their marines. 

4. Best Bet for Headlines in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf: At dinner parties in Lang¬ 
ley and McLean, Va. (veal in awful 
cream sauce, tiny candied carrots) 
big expectations for Iraq to use 
French jets and missiles .to attack 
Iran. Much head-shaking at non- 
coverage of this war; in one day, 
more soldiers were killed than in all 
Arab-Israeli wars. 


m 

Children 

Watch? 

By Mark Gerzon 

pound his terror with our silence. 

We finally decided that he should 
not watch the film until he is a few 
years older. But my wife agreed with 
me that it was time to talk — and, 
more important, listen — to him 
about the issue. 

In making their decisions, most 
parents will have to follow the advice 
of experts who have screened the 
film. My advice to them is: You are 
the experts. You know your children 
best; 

I doubt that many responsible par¬ 
ents will permit children under 8 to 
see the film. Educators for Social Re¬ 
sponsibility, an organization of par¬ 
ents and teachers specializing in nu¬ 
clear education, believes that chil¬ 
dren 12 and under should not be al¬ 
lowed to watch the program. Others 
feel that a concerned, involved parent 
sharing the experience is more im¬ 
portant than chronological age. 

As parents, we should be concerned 
about children having nightmares if 
they watch the film, or about de¬ 
pressed adolescents becoming suici- 


U.S. intelligence thinks that Iraq, 
which is losing the war, will strike 
Iran’s oil . facilities at Kharg Island 
and call in Saudi Awacs to blunt' 
Iran’s reaction. Iran cannot close. 
Strait of Hormuz to squeeze Iraq’s 
Arab allies but will frighten all ship-' 
pers and insurers away from war 
zone, precipitating new ail crisis. (If 
U.S. has not been filling strategic re¬ 
serve with Mexican oil, many faces 
will he red‘in Washington.) 

At that point, the Americans figure, 
besieged Iran will become ripe for 
Soviet takeover by subversion, al¬ 
liance or invasion. Our troops are re¬ 
maining in Afghanistan, taking 
steady losses from Afghan guerrillas, 
mainly for that opportunity. 

5. Mysterious Trouble Within Rul¬ 
ing Circle : Great consternation at 
N.S.C., White House staff and gather¬ 
ings of Henry’s Underground about 
what this agent-in-place can only in¬ 
terpret as worry over rampant alco¬ 
holism. Phrase heard everywhere is 
“Rummy’s back!” followed by much 
sputtering and spilling of drinks. 
Might be attempt to Impose economic 
sanctions by substituting Grenadine 
rum for vodka. 

6. Political Expectations of Media 
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dal. But let us not pretend that we ma¬ 
ture, stable, responsible adults know 
bow to cope with the prospect of incin¬ 
eration. Our children have a right to 
know that we are troubled too. 

Parents who doubt that even very 
young children fear nuclear war 
should watch a movie such as “In the 
Nuclear Shadow,” which shows 
young people from 8 to 18 talking 
frankly about it. Or they should read 
the studies that show that the number 
of children who express such fears is 
increasing rapidly. 

Let’s face it: There is no “right 
age” at which to learn that the world 
may disintegrate without warning aL 
any moment. Soviet and American 
children live on a nuclear "death 
row." In the time it takes a child to fix 
and eat a bowl of cereal, his world 
could become a fiery, radioactive 
hell. If there is an age at which one is 
supposed to live comfortably with 
this fact, I certainly have not yet 
reached it. I hope 1 never will. 

Nothing is gained by prematurely 
exposing children to terrifying nu¬ 
clear films. That is why we will put 
our three kids to bed before "The Day 
After” starts. But that does not mean 
we can, or should, try to hide from 
them the nuclear facts of life. They 
have a right to know not only the facts 
about nuclear war but also what their 
mother and father are doing to pre¬ 
vent it. 


Elite : Georgetown Cocktail Party Set 
(crudites, blue cheese dip) expects 
you to bypass Chernenko again and to 
replace Andropov with one of “next 
generation” on Politburo; nothing is 
known here of Grishm-Gromyko 
power play, or of your own inclination 
to step forward. 

Regarding Reagan regime, pundits 
expect odd-bedfellow alliance of 
Casey and Shultz to enlist William 
Simon to run- re-election campaign, 
thereby enticing right-wingers to re¬ 
turn to fold if Reagan runs. Drew 
Lewis said to have his hands full in 
corporate life. Romancing of Simon 
signals eclipse o£ Cap Weinberger, 
your counterpart. Might mean combi¬ 
nation of vodka sanctions and chang¬ 
ing of guard at Pentagon, as evi¬ 
denced by frequent whisper at cock¬ 
tail parties: "first Rummy, and now 
Bill!” 

Comrade General, 1 intend to con¬ 
tinue filing these reports on this spe¬ 
cial channel direct to you during the 
forthcoming time of turmoil. Please 
tell your pilots to stop using my real 
name on open transmissions, as this 
could blow my catering cover; in all 
communications, use code name 
“Fiddlesticks.” 


West, fear of the enemy overrides 
fear of nuclear war. This is ihe situa¬ 
tion that must be changed, and it is 
changing, if my judgment of the ef¬ 
fectiveness of “The Day After" is cor¬ 
rect. The film, by presenting the ef¬ 
fects of nuclear war in an emotional 
context, has provided much aid and 
comfort to the antinuclear move¬ 
ment. And if 1 must choose between 
its emotional approach and the 
“scientific” analysis of an Edward 
Teller, the physicist who played a 
central role in developing the hydro¬ 
gen bomb, as a scientist l'U take the 
emotion every time. 


Live, Die: 
Moot Point 


By Robert J. Lieber 
and Dan Horowitz 

WASHINGTON — After watching 
"The Day After," many Americans 
will wonder whether it would be bet¬ 
ter to perish in a nuclear blast than to 
survive. But some scientists, in both 
America and the Soviet Union, now 
believe this question is moot: They 
say that nobody will long survive an 
all-out exchange. 

The detonation of roughly 5,000 
megatons of the 12,000 megatons cur¬ 
rently held in United States and 
Soviet arsenals (and possibly as few 
as 100 megatons, if directed against a 
large number of cities) could cause 
climatic disaster, culminating in a 
“nuclear winter” and the. extinction 
:-.of life throughout 4lteNprthern.-Herai- 
1£ sphere and pqssibly the globe.,,_ 

The scientific evidence is not abso¬ 
lutely conclusive. Yet if initial esti¬ 
mates are even remotely accurate, 
the wider implications of a nuclear 
winter could profoundly alter our 
strategic outlook. 

If the superpowers were to accept 
the prospect (hat a massive nuclear 
exchange might produce a nuclear 
winter, the image of nuclear war as 
"mutual suicide” would seem less a 
metaphor than a fearful reality. The 
specter of massive use of nuclear 
weapons would become virtually self- 
deterring, since the decision to use 
them would be suicidal. 

The possibility of nuclear winter 
might calm European fears that 
America and the Soviet Union could 
use the Continent as a surrogate in a 
nuclear exchange. It would further 
discourage the notion that a nuclear 
first strike by either side could be 
“successful:” The force required to 
knock out the other side’s land-based 
missiles would probably be more 
than enough to bring on a nuclear 
winter, thus destroying the country 
that launched the attack. In essence, 
beyond a certain level (necessarily 
ill-defined), the idea of nuclear su¬ 
periority becomes meaningless. 

The use of nuclear weapons cannot 
be ruled out entirely. It might still be 
considered “rational” to use them if 
the combined megatonnage of the ex¬ 
plosives were to fall below the hypo¬ 
thetical threshold of a nuclear winter. 
But the threshold would hinder the 
Soviet Union, which has invested 
heavily in high-megaton warheads. 
Nonetheless, the Soviet Union may 
benefit strategically from another 
consequence of a possible nuclear 
winter: The risk of conventional war 
is increased as nuclear responses be¬ 
come more implausible. The idea of 
the Kremlin's launching a conven¬ 
tional attack on Western Europe, for 
example, would be less irrational 
than it is now, given greater Western 
reluctance tc cross the nuclear 
threshold. Conventional defenses thus 
take on a greater importance. 

If the idea of a nuclear winter does 
hold up, then it leads to a second idea 
— minimum deterrence. Since the 
peril of a nuclear winter limits the 
megatonnage that could be used in a 
nuclear exchange, the missiles of 
both .sides become less vulnerable. 
Hence,, the logic behind the arms race 
would be greatly weakened, and 
hawks and doves might even agree on 
the rationale for negotiating reduc¬ 
tions in the number and size of nu¬ 
clear weapons. 

The accuracy of the nuclear winter 
analysis is not certain. Still, if the 
idea were to be accepted by Ameri¬ 
can and Soviet policy makers, the 
world might become a safer place, 
and "The Day After” might never 
come. 

Robert J. Lieber is professor of gov¬ 
ernment at Georgetown University 
and co-author (with Kenneth A\ Qye) 
of “Eagle Defiant: U.S. Foreign 
Policy in the 1980’s." Dan Horowitz, 
professor of political science at the ‘ 
Hebrew University, in Jerusalem, is 
visiting professorat Georgetown. 
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Comedy Buoys ‘Terms of Endearment’ 


By STEPHEN FARBER 


Los Angeles 

T his fall astronauts have con¬ 
quered the screens as well 
as the skies. "The Right 
Stuff,” the rousing true 
story of the Mercury astro¬ 
nauts, is the most acclaimed movie of 
the season. Now, in "Terms of En¬ 
dearment,” which opens in New York 
Wednesday, Jack Nicholson makes 
his first screen appearance in two 
years playing Garrett Breedlove, a 
. fictional astronaut trying to adjust to 
a more humdrum existence after his 
glory days in the air are over. 
Paunchy, frequently drunk, seeking 
solace in the beds of younger women, 
Garrett finally comes down to earth 
when be begins an affair with his 
next-door neighbor, a wealthy, mid¬ 
dle-aged Houston widow named 
Aurora Greenway. - 
**1 was glad to get to do this charac¬ 
ter on the comic side.” Mr. Nicholson 
says, "because 1 knew ‘The Right 
Stuff 1 was coming out. I asked to see 
it when we started working on this, 
but there just wasn't anything cut to¬ 
gether then. And then I decided I 
didn't want to see it. 1 thought I'd 
rather just take a shot that I'd get 
something truthful about the astro¬ 
nauts on the flip side of the coin. 
From what I've read about them, 2 
don't think this is really outlandish or 
impossible behavior for a former as¬ 
tronaut.” 

Garrett Breedlove is not the main 
character in “Terms of Endear¬ 
ment," which has been written for the 
screen and directed by James L. 
Brooks. Based on Larry McMurtry’s 
novel, the film tells the story of a 
mother-daughter relationship over a 
period of 30 years. Shirley MacLaine 
and Debra Winger have the leading 
roles; the various men in their lives 
are supporting players. Yet the Gar¬ 
rett Breedlove character holds the 
key to the unique nature of this film. 
He was the me character invented for 
the movie, and his presence indicates 
Mr. Brooks's wry approach to the 
material. 

In explaining why he added Breed¬ 
love to Mr. McMurtry's gallery of 
characters, Mr. Brooks says, 
"Aurora had a lot of suitors in the 
book, and it was appealing to consoli¬ 
date those characters into one. Also, I 
wanted a traditional romantic 
comedy within the fiber of the whole 
movie.” 

In Mr. Brooks's view, these scenes 


Stephen Far be r is a freelance 
writer based in Los Angeles. 
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of romantic comedy would set the 
tone for the film. They were crucial 
because he knew that the story ended 
in a very noncomedic way, with the 
death by cancer of one of the major 
characters. Since the last part of the 
movie has left preview audiences sob¬ 
bing, some might describe “Terms of 
Endearment’’ as a four-handkerchief 
picture or a new version of an old- 
fashioned “woman's picture.” James 
Brooks, on the otter hand, rejects 
those labels and calls the movie a 
comedy. "I saw it that way, and I still 
see it that way, God help me,” he in¬ 
sists. “And 1 define comedy as that 
which makes audiences go ha ha ha. I 
knew it was a comedy because on SO 
percent of the pages, 1 was struggling 
to do something funny. Yes, the 
movie has other parts to it, but l 


Shirley MacLaine and Jack 
Nicholson go for a wild ride 
in “Terms of 
Endearment”—“It was a 
good collaboration for both 
of us,” he says. . 

fSl 


perception. He recalls, “People 
would say to me, ’Well, there are 
some amusing parts to it, but it's not 
a comedy.’ I really did not see it as 
some gentle piece about relationships 
or as a woman's picture. I couldn’t 


Miss MacLaine wanted to star in 
the film from the time she first read 
the script, but casting the role of 
Breedlove posed more of a problem. 
“That was always the uncastable 
part,” Mr. Brooks reports. “The man 
had to be over 40, and there's no un¬ 
discovered actor over 40 whom I 
could imagine doing this part. It had 
to be a star. The problem is that there 
are two roles in the picture that are 
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didn't believe this was a picture I 
could take pride in if it did not make 
an audience laugh frequently. That 
was always the challenge of it." 

Mr. Brooks had difficulty convinc¬ 
ing readers of the script to share his 


get anybody to believe that I really 
meant what I was saying, save for 
Shirley MacLaine. That’s why 1 
wanted Shirley for the part. She im¬ 
mediately shared my feeling that this 
was a comedy.” 
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bigger than his, and so how are you 
going to get a star to play him?” 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Nicholson 
read the screenplay, he was happy to 
sign on. Unlike most stars of his stat- 
> .ure, he hosaccepted supporting parts 
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— most recently in "Reds," which 
won him an Academy Award nomina¬ 
tion. "I've always made it a point to 
be able to play a short part if I can,” 
he says. “I haven't done badly by 
them between ‘Easy Rider,' ‘Reds,’ 
even 'The Last Tycoon.’ ” 

"Terms of Endearment” attracted 
him because it represented a change 
of pace from the violent movies — 
“The Shining,” “The Postman Al¬ 
ways Rings Twice,” “The Border” — 
that he had played in the last few 
years. “I’ve played all these murder¬ 
ers,” Mr. Nicholson says with a flash 
of his mischievous grin, "And I was 
looking for a slightly more socially 
redeeming character.” 

In addition, Mr. Nicholson saw that 
playing Garrett Breedlove would give 
him a chance to examine questions 
concerning him in his own life as he 
struggled to come to terms with mid¬ 
dle age. "I'm in my 40's,” he notes, 
"and if I’m going to continue to grow 
as a person and an artist, 1 can't keep 
playing 35-year-old ideas of romance. 
This is a transition that I'm inter¬ 
ested in making, and it’s an area 
which I think has only been explored 
in sullen, lime-green tracts about the 
midlife crisis, or in situation comedy. 
People have written great novels of 
this period of life, but this is probably 
one of the first really good films in 
this area. It’s very different today 
than it was when Spencer Tracy did 
‘Father of the Bride.’ I got very inter¬ 
ested in the idea of how to age a char¬ 
acter for 11 years — pushing the old 
tummy out, not disguising certain 
things photographically. The otter 
thing that’s fun about doing short 
parts is you know you’re going to get 
done before everyone else. So my 
spirits were very good on this 
movie.” 

From Mr. Brooks's standpoint Mr. 
Nicholson’s high spirits helped to 
ease his anxieties about directing for 
the first time. "If it were not for 
Jack,” Mr. Brooks says, “the picture 
would not have worked. At first I was 
awed by him, and when I tried to ex¬ 
press that in a fumbling way, be said, 
‘You can say anything you want to 
me.’ It was true. And If 1 could feel 
comfortable with him, I could be that 
way with everybody. Shirley was 
wonderful, too. Instead of talking for 
a half hour, I could say to her*; Can’t 
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we make that funnier?’ Now that can 
be an awful thing to say to an actor, 
but sometimes it’s the only thing to 
say. Shirley’s background in comedy 
enabled me to say that to her without 
offending her." 

Miss MacLaine and Mr. Nicholson 
had met in passing over the years, but 
they did not know each other'weli be¬ 
fore Starting work on “Terms of En¬ 
dearment.” Mr. Nicholson says of 
their collaboration, “Being a dancer, 
Shirley is wrapped up in this very 
physical thing all the time. I also like 
the physical part of acting, so there 
was a lot of quasi-dance dialogue be¬ 
tween Shirley and me. It was a good 
collaboration for both of us. There 
was a lot of investigation, a lot of ad¬ 
justment as we worked on it. We 
played many of the scenes very, very 
many different ways.” 

For example, one scene was embel¬ 
lished at the last minute — a phone 
conversation where Aurora invites 
Garrett to come over to see “the little 
Renoir” hanging in ter bedroom. “In 
the script,” Mr. Brooks explains, “all 
that was written was Shirley’s end of 
the conversation. And then while we 
were on location, 1 thought it might be 
better to have Jack’s end as well. I 
wrote a couple of lines, then asked 
Jack to come back to the set; we set 
up a light in a hurry, and he ad-libbed 
two wonderful jokes right on the spot. 
It was a thrill to be able to work that 
way.” 

When asked if there were any other 
movies which served as models for 
“Terms of Endearment,” Mr. Brooks 
cites “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 

In speculating on the genre that the 
movie belongs to, Mr. Nicholson 
refers to some of those classic works. 
“It’s an edge movie,’’ he says. “It 
walks that very fine line. It’s a 
comedy like ‘The Divine Comedy’ or 
The Human Comedy. ’ It's like Chap¬ 
lin’s movies during the Depression. 
I’ve done a lot of serious movies that I 
feel are successful because of the 
number of laughs that I’ve gotten out 
of them. Certainly ‘Cuckoo's Nest' is 
a great example of that. So I strive for 
that in my own personal work. All the 
critics are screaming, 'No good mov¬ 
ies.' Well, baby, if they don’t like this 
one, they really ought to get a differ¬ 
ent job. Their own misery’s got to be 
too deep.if ,they don't respond to this.” 


A ‘Return Engagement’ 


By ANNETTE INSDORF 


W hat do G. Gordon 
Liddy, mastermind of 
the Watergate break- 
in, and Timothy 
Leary, hippie guru of 
the psychedlic 60's, have in common? 
Not simply that Mr. Liddy went to jail 
for four and a half years following 
Watergate, while Mr. Leary served a 
31^-yea r prison term for possession of 
marijuana. What links these notori¬ 
ous figures of American history these 


days is co-star billing: “Return En¬ 
gagement” is a filmed chronicle of 
the public debates that this odd cou¬ 
ple staged last year in universities 
and theaters. 

Directed by Alan Rudolph, “Return 
Engagement" follows the verbal 
duelists in both public and personal 
spheres — from a debate performed 
for 1,500 people in a Los Angeles thea¬ 
ter to private moments with their 
wives, or in favorite pastimes. For 
example, Mr. Liddy swaps tales with 
Hell's Angels motorcyclists and prac¬ 
tices at a shooting range, while the 



Timothy Leary and G. Gordon Liddy are the focus of 
“Return Engagement,” a documentary by Alan 
Rudolph that follows their recent series of debates. 


former Harvard professor and LSD 
advocate enjoys a video arcade. 

Whereas Mr. Leary encouraged the 
GO’S generation to “tune in, turn on, 
and drop out,” his message to those 
bom after 1946 is now “tune in, turn 
on, and take over." Mr. Liddy, on the 
other hand, maintains that his pri¬ 
mary responsibility is to national se¬ 
curity (and admits in a private inter¬ 
view that the only tiling that would 
lead him to divorce his wife of 25 
years would be "if she betrayed my 
country”). 

Why did Mr. Rudolph—who began 
his career as Robert Altman's assist¬ 
ant director on "Nashville” and co¬ 
screenwriter of “Buffalo Bill' and the 
Indians” before directing “Welcome 
to L.A.,” “Remember My Name,” 
“Roadie,” and “Endangered Spe¬ 
cies” — decide to make this film? 
“What interested me,” said the film¬ 
maker at the Cannes Film Festival in 
May, “was that one man made drugs 
a common phenomenon and arguably 
changed American culture, while the 
other changed recent American histo¬ 
ry: Without him, there would have 
been no Watergate, and maybe Nixon 
would still -be President Now both 
are acting as celebrities. It’s an 
American phenomenon that I find ex¬ 
traordinary. All the things they did 
are now boiled down to a form of thea¬ 
ter.” 

It is bard to imagine a Hollywood 
studio financing a documentary like 
“Return Engagement” — although 
documentary is an inadequate term 
for a film whose subjects are such 
self-consciously stylized performers. 
According to Mr. Rudolph, "It could 
not have been totally objective unless 
we hid the cameras and never edited. 
But we reduced 30 hours of film to 90 
minutes, and it took eight months of 
editing for eight days of shooting! ” 

The title comes from the fact that it 
was Mr. Liddy, then an assistant dis¬ 
trict attorney, who arrested Mr. 
Leary 17 years ago in Dutchess Coun¬ 
ty, N. Y., for illegal possession of nar¬ 
cotics. They were reunited when an 
Austin, Tex., bookstore owner 
brought them together for a debate— 
which proved so successful that they 
took It on the road. What is Mr. Ru¬ 
dolph’s attitude toward these one¬ 
time rivals? "They're fascinating,” 
be replied. “They know how to ex¬ 
press themselves — which is rare in 
America, where political language is 
totally dead. They know how to de¬ 
velop their ideas, elicit controversy, 
use their great sense of timing, and be 
particularly brilliant when the audi¬ 
ence is hostile to them. 1 Liddy is a 
good soldier and Leary is a good anar¬ 
chist. I don’t endorse either one.” 

Annette Insdorf is an associate pro- 
fessorat Columbiaand Yale. 
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v >lANY« MA .NY years ago. I had a 
■-weaffair with Robert Mfitchura. lt 
; $as no less passionate for . being 
totally' one-sided: There was 
.tttnething about that nonchalant, 
jiaff't-care-smfle, that beat-up face, 
gK^c hara-iisls, that sent shivers up 
j^idijown ray spine. - / ■■■" 

';‘>So 1 wrote him a letter, saying just 
paL - ' 

t He wrote back, 
f. I wrote him another, more 
detailed description of my delight in. 
j§is physical attributes. 

This Lime, I got a typewritten rep¬ 
ly. ' / • 

! ■ I returned in kind. (I’d just got' 
bme perfumed notepaper, and I 
feraember wondering if the smell 
bfould survive ttie post office and 
|ie Atlantic Ocean.) 
r He replied, this time via a fan 
s/ub. 

• Again, a passionate letter from 
mars truly, got a reply. But, alas, 
|is fan club, beUer organized by 
iow, asked me for a subscription. 
Money, in place of love. I withdrew 
Loin such pecuniary reactions to 
pwaon and put an'end-to the affair. 
Ffwo weeks later (my 11th birth- 
fey), ! had embarked on another af- 
Cjr, this time, if I remember those 
[fuy days correctly, with Charlton 

r :on (he was taller, and even at 
[ topped most of the males I 
yiew by a few inches.) 


1 

i NEIGHBOUR recently showed 
ne evidence of her success with 
noting African violets from leaves 
a a box of pressed foam (calcar). 
%e is no skilled professional, but 
imply an enthusiastic amateur gar- 
ener with patience. It took her 
bout a month to produce half a 
ozen new seedlings in pure 
moistened vermiculite. 

This inspired me to write again 
bout African violets, which are, 
jjthout doubt, one of the most pop- 
far house plants in the world. 
.Home propagation of these lovely 
[ants can be an easy and rewarding 
intertime project. African violets 
;e popular, because they repay you 
ir your care with beautiful blos- 
ims all through the year. Little at- 
ntion and not much physical ef- 
<n is needed to produce home- 
own African violets with shining, 
mg-lasting flowers that will 
ighten your home on a dreary 

Most of the African violets flower 
bluish purple like real violets, but 
«i can also find varieties that 

irpie, pink and shades of red. Use 


The Post’s Joanna Yehkl meets her childhood idol 


THAT FI RST flowering erf* fove has 
stayed in my mind for, as I said, 
many, many years.. ' . . 

So. many, that when the 
Jerusalem Hilton Hotel invited me 
to dinner, to actually.meet with my 
first love, it took me a moment to 
faring his face to mind. Mitcbum? 
.Robert? Yes, they said — and Rock 
Hudson, too. 

True,- both of them have ap¬ 
peared on our Israeli small screens a 
great deal Of late. It so happens that 
our TV Was stolen recently, so I’ve 
missed the last few episodes, of The 
Winds of War, in which Mitchum 
seems to be nearing consummating 
a love affair with a mere child*of 25. 

E!ach to his own taste. I mean, be 
must .be well on his way to 40. No, 
that can't be right... he was about 
that when I was 11, and that makes 
him about 50... 60...? 

It was a bit of a shock, then, to 
find that he hadn't changed at all 
over the (many, many) years. As far 
as I'm concerned, it's the same man 
whose face and body set me dream¬ 
ing. Admittedly, at that time, I only 
had a roomful of wail posters. On 
Wednesday night, I saw my dream 
in the flesh. 


IH FACT, I saw. him twice'over. 
Clever, those Jerusalem Hihon PR 
people. Somehow, they must have 
been aware of my predilection^ and - 
they seated me at a table with 
Robert Mitcbum on my left — and 
Robert Mitchum on my right, too. 

. .Mitchum on my left, in the guise 
of himself, managed to drink, 
smoke and eat las way through some 
eight courses, while uninterruptedly 
telling me the story of his life, from 
14 when he was first in jail to . 
somewhere about age 25. where he 
was in jaD for the 10th or 11th time. 

I’m sorry, but what happened 
after age 25,1 can't pass on, because 
it got to be so late that he had to go 
to bed, in preparation for a 5 a. m. 
call on the film he’s currently in¬ 
volved in making, The Ambassador. 
(He’s the'ambassador.) 

' On my right was an equally in¬ 
teresting Bob — in truth, Bob 
Stephens, who is the other Bob’S/ 
stand-in, in this fUm and in many 
others. 

HE DIDN'T look much like .Bob 
Mitchum. I wouldn’t hang a poster 
of him in my room, for example. 
But I did like his stories about hi* 
wife and children, and be was very 


interested in my stories about my 
husband and my children. We es¬ 
tablished a good relationship over 
the first course. By the second 
course, he was asking me why I had 
decided to live in Israel. 

Bob, on my left, was still telling 
me what life was like in the chain 
gangs of South Carolina. 

Bob, on my right, talked about 
the flower children of the Sixties. 
We compared notes on the dif¬ 
ference between youngsters grow¬ 
ing up then and now. 

Bob, on my left, told me about all 
the jazz musicians he'd known, from 
Louis Armstrong to Sidney Bechet, 
and all the lyrics he’d written 
himself. 

Bob, on my right, felt that Israel 
was doing everything right, and that 
Reagan and the U2S. had a lot to 
learn about not knuckling under to 
other countries' pressure. 

Bob, on my left (the real 
Mitchum, in case you're 
bewildered... I was, by now) told me 
how he met his wife. 

Bob, on my right, told me how he 
met his wife. 

AT THIS POINT, they brought in 
the cake. 


Success with violets 


GARDENER’S CORNER / Walter.Frankl 


flowers appear as singles or in dou¬ 
ble form, and sometimes also in two 
colours. Even when it is not bloom¬ 
ing, the African violet is an asset to 
a room, especially if you buy a plant 
with variegated (green-white) 
leaves. The easy way is to buy a 
flowering African violet from the 
florist, 'but growing this plant from a 
cutting is not only much cheaper, 
but also much more interesting. It is 
particularly delightful to bring 
something green to life when the 
rain and cold winds outside keep 
you at home. 

Many people who receive an 
African violet as a gift don't know 
about the requirements of this 
plant; after some time, the flowers 
fade, the leaves wilt and the lovely 
present ends up in a dustbin. So 


tings, lets consider the 
characteristics and care require¬ 
ments of this plant. 

History. In 1892, Walter von Saint 
Paul-Illaire; then the governor of 
Usambara in Tanganjika, wrote 
of a plant he found in abundance in 
the forests of East Africa. In his 
honour, it was given the botanical 
name SaintpauUa jonantha , and is 
commonly called African violet in 
English. Its name in Hebrew is sigal 
africani. 

SoH for this plant should be loose 
and highly organic, so roots can 
grow easily and excess water will 
drain away quickly. Commercially 
prepared potting soils are 
everywhere now in the country and 
come in plastic bags of various sizes, 
according to the amount you need. 


-you ask-a- moighbom or But there' is no reason why you 


friend to supply you with leaf cut- 
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The Jerusalem Post Toy Fund — providing toys 
and games for every child in a government 
institution or in foster care. 

Accepting Offices 

Jerusalem: Tfae Jerusalem Post Building, Romema Industrial Zone: 
L«I Aviv: 11 Carlebach St.: Haifa: IS Nordau St.. Radar Haearmei. 
5r‘send by mail to Tha Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81, the jebosalem 
J erusalem 91000. POST. 
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shouldn't prepare your own mix. 
Use 2 parts of red soil f hamraj, 1 
partcoost, 1 part vermiculite, I part 
peat and 1 part luff hagolan (the 
finest grade you can find). African 
violets can be grown in any con¬ 
tainer, but remember that good 
dr ainage is important for success.. 

Feeling. Fertilizing plants 
couldn’t be easier, and yet many 
home gardeners forget to do it. 
They mistakenly believe that they 
provide everything a plant needs 
with regular waterings and are then 
disappointed when their plants 
don’t flower. When properly fer¬ 
tilized, African violets respond by 
producing healthy, dee.p green 
leaves and lots of bloom. 

The purpose of fortnightly 
feedings is twofold: to help the 
plants grow fast, and to promote 
flowering. When selecting the fer¬ 
tilizer, choose one high in nitrogen 
(guano Peru or ammonia sulphate) 
if plants are still young and one high 
in phosphorus (super phosphate or 
*.‘20-20-20”) when the plants 
mature, and flower buds appear at 
their tops. As important as it is to 
feed your plants, it is equally impor¬ 
tant not to overdo it. So never use 
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Tour Va'aleh 
W.Z.O. Aliyah and 
Absorption Dept 
Invite all visitors to a 

Half-Day Trip 

to Jerusalem 
and Maaleh Adumim 
on Wed.. November 23, 1983 
Come and ask all your 
aliyah questions! 

For further details and 
registration 
call: 02-246522 
02-241222. ext. 346 
8 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Places limited 


more than half a teaspoon per 
flower pot for one feeding. 

Saving time. If you mix a teaspoon 
of osmocote (a widely available fer¬ 
tilizer in the form of dow-release 
coated grains) together with the 
components of your growing 
medium before planting, you will 
save much time. The effect of this 
fertilizer will last some 5-6 months. 
The osmocote plus the compost you 
mix in will provide all the necessary 
food, including trace elements, that 
your plants need. 

Watering. Everybody will tell you 
to water African violets from below 
or to place the pot with the plant oc¬ 
casionally in a larger container fil¬ 
led with water. This was the right 
method for watering when clay pots 
. were used exclusively. But the way I 
prefer is simply to apply water at tne 
top, using the smallest watering can 
(or tea-kettle) available without a 
rosette. Be careful not to wet the 
leaves. Continue watering until the 
first drops appear at the bottom of 
the pot through the drainage hole. 
Do not water again until the soil 


All the invited guests, including 
Trade and Industry Minister Gi¬ 
deon Patt, Israeli film Goliath 
Menacbem Golan, and actress El¬ 
len Burstyn, sang “Happy Birthday 
to You,” to Rock Hudson,, whose 
58th birthday we were celebrating. 

Rock (Mitchum calls him Rocks, 
an interesting variation on his 
name) took the whole thing in good 
part, to the extent of winking at me 
at every opportunity. 

After saying goodbye to both 
Bobs, I went round to Rock and El¬ 
len, to tell them how good they’d 
looked from the other side of the 
table, and how sorry I was to have 
missed talking to them. 

“It doesn't matter -r we were 
only talking dirty,” they told me. 

That's one conversation I'm sorry 
I missed. 

□ IN CASE you're interested m 
meeting The Ambassador stars 
yourself — and even appearing in 
the film — the Tel Aviv Hihon is 
hosting a grand gala dinner and ball 
this Thursday evening. Tickets are 
S50 each, with proceeds in aid of 
Variety Israel. During the evening, 
guests will be filmed for a sequence 
in which, shaking hands in a recep¬ 
tion line, the ambassador receives 
some information from a CIA 
agent. Tickets are available from 
the Hilton, T.A. 


feels dry to your touch. Bottom 
watering by standing the pot in a 
dish of water invites problems; and I 
do not recommend it. African 
violets dislike a soggy soil, and this 
method makes the soil too wet. It 
also causes salts in the soil to be car¬ 
ried to the soil surface and the rim 
of the pot. Leaf-stem rot appears 
quickly when the stems come into 
contact with the salts. 

Light. Avoid direct sun I By far 
the most important factor in leading 
African violets to flower is light. 
Whether your plants receive natural 
light at a south window or artificial 
light, try to give them the maximum 
available in your home. 

Propagation. Remove a healthy 
leaf with a stem about 5-6 cm. long. 
Do this by making a clean cut with a 
razor blade or scissors. Dust the cut 
end lightly with a rooting hormone 
(this is not absolutely necessary) 
and stick it into wet vermiculite to a 
depth of about 3 cm. Set the cutting 
in a shaded place and mist the ver¬ 
miculite at least once a day, using a 
handsprayer,. Don't allow the 
medium to dry out until rooting 
becomes apparent. You rapy placp 
several cut leaves in one container, 
with about 2-3 cm. between cut¬ 
tings. The warmth a heated room 
provides in winter may speed 
rooting and increase your success in 
getting cuttings to root 
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Robert Mitchum. 


Rooting can also be successful in 
plain water. Transplant the cuttings 
immediately when they show the 
first signs of tiny root hairs — a 
longer stay in the water may cause 
rot. 





Re-potting. Every African violet 
should be re-potted every second 
year. Use the same mixture 
described above, soil-peat-compost 
'with sand or vermiculite. - 

DURING DECEMBER, if weather 
and soil conditions permit, we shall 
go out into the garden to plant new 
roses. They will grow better and 
produce more flowers in the on- 




(Camera Press) 


timum conditions, full sunlight and 
no competition from trees or shrubs 
in the garden. The plot you earmark 
for roses must be dug just now in 
November, to at I east, a depth of 60- 
70 cm. Now is also the time to dig 
well-rotted cow manure or compost 
into the lower part of the holes 
where your rose bushes will stand. 
The soil together with the manure 
or compost should be allowed to 
settle for several weeks. Remember 
the old saying of rose culture: “be 
who digs deeply, digs well.” When 
choosing rases, it is essential to deal 
with, a reputable rose grower. More 
on rose planting will be given in my 
next column. 

There is still time to plant 
vegetables. The following may be- 
sown now: peas, broad beans, 
onions, radishes, kolrabi. winter 
spinach, parsley, dill and carrots. 
Prepare the sou (dig and manure) 
for potatoes to be sown in 
December. There is also still time to 
plant cabbages of all kinds, lettuce 
and beetroot, as well as celery. If 
you intend to grow potatoes in 
plastic sacks (a system recom¬ 
mended in several columns in the 
past), fill the sacks just now and 
place them in a sunny spot. Put an 
empty plastic bag over the soil sur¬ 
face against rain; thus you will be 
able to sow potatoes in early 
December in dry soil. 
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every day there are 20 direct EI-AI cargo¬ 
carrying flights - no intermediate 
reloading. And. a daily Jumbo freight flight, 
your-cargo reaches its destination direct 
and fast. No bouncing around in trucks, 
etc. 


Worth more, costs Jess ^ ; 

- Only with EI-AI Cargo 

Lower rates*— Compare the cost of flying 
agricultural produce, raw 
materials, highly compressible 

freight, or cars, by El^Al with the _ 
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Tax law scored as unfair SL new f 

By AARON SITTNER capital assets. Believe it or not, ^ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter these organizations are paying less I5TRT TVlIst 

One of the country's latest tax income tuxes now than in previous A 11,1 A 
_ fh> „ n x«r years!" 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
One of the country's latest tax 
statutes — the Taxation under 
Inflationary Conditions Law 
enacted in April of fast year — is 
unfair because it benefits only large 
business enterprises, the banks and 
the insurance companies. 

That allegation was made here 
yesterday by Eli Nathanson, a 
ieader of the 700-member Associa¬ 
tion of Certified Tax Advisers and 
Public Accountants. 

Briefing reporters on the 
organization's Five-day international 
congress which opens in Jerusalem 
today. Nathanson said: "It's a 
perreried law. and certainly not the 
legislation our lawmakers had in¬ 
tended it to be. Whom does it 
benefit? Only the largest firms, the 
Hanks und the insurance companies 
— organizations with huge 
amounts of working capital relative¬ 
ly little of which is invested in 


Survey of industrial wages 

Only workers in Hongkong, 
Korea earn less than Israelis 


Your money & your questions 


He said his organization's 
spokesmen have already testified 
before the Knesset Finance Com¬ 
mittee "and the Treasury by now 
understands the trouble it has got 
itself into in framing this law" 
Nathanson also warned that "every 
attempt at raising the tax rate will 
cause people to try to evade paying 
taxes." 

In a public statement, the tax ad¬ 
visers declared: "Instead of increas¬ 
ing taxes, the government at this 
critical juncture should concentrate 
on increasing industrial output and 
worker productivity. Any move 
towards raising taxes will be self- 
defeating. Hard times together with 
the Treasury's attempts to lake a 
bigger bite out of a person's income 
will surely result in large-scale 
emigration." 


By HYAM CORNEY 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

LONDON. — The Governor of the 
Bank of England, Robert Leigh 
Pemberton, will attend a reception 
today given by the FIBI Financial 
Trust to mark the appointment as its 
chairman of one of the most 
respected figures in British 
business. Lord SiefT. He succeeds 
Mark Mosevics. chairman of the 
First International Bank of Israel, 
who will also be at the reception. 

Lord SiefT, who has announced 
his retirement as chairman of Marks 
& Spencer, is taking on only two 
new posts. Apart from FIBI, he is 

Rothsch?ld" 'in London.^ °^ 

tel AVIV. _ Business nose-dived 


By MACABEE DEAN, 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — The Israeli industrial 
worker is paid less per hour than 
any other western worker, including 
those in Japan, according to figures 
just published by the Productivity 
Institute. Only industrial workers in 
Taiwan. Hongkong and South 
Korea earn even less. 

The survey also compares pay in¬ 
creases between 1975 and 1982. . 
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Business down in most sectors 


Market for home computers shrinking 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Many or the small 
stores selling home computers are 
in danger of closing down because 
of the economic downturn. This was 
stated recently by Yoram Friedman, 
the managing director of Yeda 
Computers and Software, the im¬ 
porters of Apple Computers. 

He said that in any case many of 
these stores were in danger of clos¬ 
ing down, because too many of 
them had opened over the last year. 
"They all work on a very small 
margin of profit. The only stores 
able to stay in business will be those 
selling larger business computers,'’ 
he added. 

Friedman said that he and others , 


in the business had asked the 
Finance Ministry to abolish or 
lower import duties on micro¬ 
computers. This could be very 
beneficial, especially for 
youngsters, and help Israel keep a 
technological edge over its 
neighbours. He stated that in this 
part of the world only Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf Emirates have been 
purchasing large quantities of com¬ 
puters. 


RAILROAD. — Libya and China 
last week signed an agreement to 
cooperate in building a railway from 
Tripoli to Ras Gader in Libya, the 
official Xinhua news agency 
reported in Peking. 


England Governor and the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord SiefT to the board are 
indications of the advance that the 
FIBI Financial Trust has made 
since it first began operations here 
in July I9S1. [ts managing director, 
Sidney Rosen, who began with one 
assistant and two secretaries, now 
heads a staff of IS. 

FIBI has hitherto maintained a 
deliberately low profile in Britain, 
as unlike Bank Leumi and Bank 
Hapoalim it is not a retail bank. In 
February 1982 it became a licensed 
depositor and now has paid-up 
capita] of £3 million. It operates like 
a merchant bank, involving itself in 
activities such as trade finance, 
foreign exchange transactions and 
short-term finance. 

The trust is now nearing the end 
of its second full year of operations. 
In the. first year after-tax profits 
were £185.000, with total assets at 
£]4m. Rosen estimates that the 1983 
figures uni] show an increase of 
around one-third. 


in nearly all sectors in October, and 
the same trend is continuing in 
November, according to the results 
of a survey published yesterday by 
the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce. Comparisons were 
made with the same period last year 
and 124 leading firms in 24 sectors 
were surveyed. 

Only three sectors — electronic 
components, office mechanization 
and medicaments — showed in¬ 
creased sales. 

In some branches, such as 
electrical home appliances, fur¬ 
niture, household utensils and 
alcoholic beverages, the stores sold 
their inventory at pre-devaluation 
prices. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
this period was the cancellation of 
orders by large institutions, such as 
the government, the security in¬ 
dustries, kibbutzim and' retail 
networks. They reportedly took this 
step because suppliers could not 
meet the terms of payment they 
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When flying to North America- 
split your trip. 

Take the Lufthansa afternoon flight to Frankfurt. 

Spend a comfortable night there and continue with one of our direct flights to New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Dallas, Miami, Montreal, 

Atlanta, Toronto, Vancouver, Anchorage or Calgary. 

You will arrive there fresh and rested and you don't have to change flights on the way. 

A glance in the Lufthansa timetable will convince you. 

If for one reason or other ypu just haven't got the time to "Split yourtrip" - we also have. ’ ate»*onrut*tcrc*--- 

a same-day-connectioroto New York viaMiinich 1 ■' ,,ht - ; ‘ “ 


demanded — 90 to 120 days' credit. 

Many suppliers now demand that 
credit be extended for no longer 
than 30 to 45 days. Some even insist 
on cash payments. 

As for November (the figures are 
slightly different for October), tex¬ 
tile sales were worse hit, being down 
by 70 per cent. Household utensils 
and sporting goods showed a drop 
of 60 per cent. Rubber and plastics, 
building iron, agricultural equip¬ 
ment. alcoholic beverages, and car 
spare parts showed a 50 per cent 
drop. 

However, sales of medicaments 
and office mechanization equip¬ 
ment rose by 20 per cent; and those 
of electronic components (for in¬ 
dustry) rose by 50 per cent. 


Airlines resent 
exclusion from events 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The managers of 
foreign airlines operating in Israel 
are fuming at their exclusion from 
events organized by the Tourism 
Ministry to encourage tourism. 

In a cable sent Friday to 
Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir, 
the managers of regular airlines 
state that despite the major part 
they play in bringing tourists to 
Israel, they have been excluded 
from- tourism events held by the 
ministry-. 

The airline managers cite the 
convention of American Travel 
writers and the opening of the Eilat 
tourist season as examples. But they 
stress that this is not the first time 
that the ministry behaved this way 
towards them. 

The cable states that the foreign 
airlines are responsible for bringing 


Lufthansa 



0NE AND-0NE CROSSWORDl 


ACROSS 

l Occasion for jollity almost 
overdue (4. 4) 

5 Chesty sort to cut right down 
( 6 ) 

9 One is supported by jamp 
guys (4-4) 

10 Not a complete read, half of 
Browning and then a quarter 
( 6 ) 

11 Describing CE i-cumcn out? 
( 8 ) 

12 eg Terpsichore, beginning 
saraband, entertains t6) 

14 Stumbling I grass on eg 
unprovoked attack 110) 

18 Pop-group's agent is uncle 
CIO) 

22 Compact, special entertain¬ 
ment at ena of May (6) 

28 Rather harsh-sounding, giv¬ 
ing spear to strike-leader (8) 

24 Anticipate, like Nelson flag¬ 
ging (6) 

25 Unfinished melody in G can 
be extremely profitable 

(4-4) 

26 Trader and leader possibly 
(6) 

27 Like a tooth of mastodon to 
identify, buried (8) 


DOWN 

1 eg path worn away - rest 
bowler here . . . (3-3) 

2 . could be using England’s 
opener, showing consummate 
skill (6) 

3 Lorry welcomed by hotel 
staff? (6) 

4 Losing definite form having 
to play snooker m The 
Crucible (7-3) 

6 Wedgwood’s adviser about 
rats and mice? (8) 

7 How pint’s served in the vil¬ 
lage (8) 

5 Plain-chant service? .Not 
necessarily! (8) 

13 Troops hide out in the mini¬ 
stry (10) 

15 South coast anchorage or 
exact replica by cape (8) 

16 Geotie pulse in bed? (5-5) 

17 Sort of race to make Coe 
blast (8) 

19 Almanac of all the ins and 

outs from Widnes (6) 

20 Wool taken from sheep- 
farmer in Outer Hebrides (6) 

21 Turn up for a temperate 
finish (6) 



EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jcrasalem; Central Bus Station. 234 Jaffa, 
520190 Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu';i/jJ. Sbu'jfai Road. 810108. Dor Eldawa, 
Herod's Gate. 2S2058. 

Td Aviv: Lev Hair. 69 Shod Ha'am. 613862. 
Kuput Holim Cfiilit. 7 Amsterdam. 225142. 
PcUb T)k»a: Superpharm. 43 Sbapira. 
Netanyx: Hunassi. 3o Weizmann. 23639. 
Haifa: Yavne, 7 Jhn Sina. 672288. Bialik. K, 
Bialik. 72123*J. 


FIRST AID 


lumbers: Jerusalem. Tel A*l». Haifa 
101. Du Region (Raual Gan, Bnel Brafc. 
Ghatajimi — 781111. 

Asfidod 41333 Nwnrcth 54333 


Nwnreth 54333 
Ashkelon 2 3333 Nctanya 2JJJJ 

Bat Yam 58555/6 PrUih Tikva 912333 - 

Bcersheba 78333 Rehovot 054-51333 

Eilui 72J33 Rishon LeZlon 942333 

Hudera 22333 Safed 30333 

Holun 80313.X Tiberias 20! 11 

Nahuriya 923333 

Magcn David Adorn first aid centres are open 
Ifum S p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
b> doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 hen re), for help call Tel' 
Aih. I 234.819, Jerusalem — 810110, and Haifa 
88791. 

•'Eran" — Menial Health First Aid. Tel.: 
Jemsalen 669911. Tel Art* 253311, -Haifa 
538888. Beereheba 48111. Nettnya 35316. 



Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.K 
Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics). Misgjv Ladach (obstetrics). 
Shaare Zcdek (ophthalmology). 

Td AW*: Rokah (pediatric*.internal, surgery). 
Neianja: Ljniado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatries. j4necology, surgery). 
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Dial 1M in most parts of the country. In Tiberias 
dial 924444. Kiryflt Shracwu 40444. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT * 
INFORMATION .SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
. (TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) . 


QUICK CROSSWORD 9 Waterfall 14 Head-cook 

ackoS; 10 Full of life ; 18 Uncivilised person 

. it Memorandum 18Prosecute at law 

‘fifi «£"“ Sr"Z m a». 

4 Superficial sheet of alcohol J1 Drag 

fine wood 13 Nocturnal bird 24TVemove errors from 

25 Great pleasure 

26 Stitch 

27 Capital of Western 
Australia 

DOWN 

1 Duellist's attendant 

2 Assault 

3 Picture produced 

by radiographer 

(1-3) 

' 5 Imagine 
fiOne going Id tor 
exam 

7 Become more 

amenable 

8eg DIC 
IS Transgressor 
. 15 Gather crops 

17 eg Michaelmas 
daisies 

18 Musical composition 
IS Side of bacon 

22 Wrath 

23 Lose one’s footing 
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WHAT'S ON 

Notices in this feature ere charged at 
15262.00 per line including VAT; insertion 
every day coats IS5549 including VAT. per 
month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post end all recognized advar 
Ming agents. 

Jerusalem 

museums 

land Masons. Exhibitions] Miriam Neiger, 
Haunted Environments: Memphis Milano, 
Furniture and Accessories; Michael Druta: 
Projection on Photographic Situations; David 
Bamberg in Palestine 1923-1927; MoriU Op- 
peuheim. First Jewish Painter; China and the 
Islamic World; Mario Merz, Moveable 
Nomadic Dwellings; Tip af the Iceberg No. 2; 
Permanent Collection of Judaica. Art and 
Archaeology and Contemporary Israeli Art. 
Rockefeller Meseem: Kadcsh Bunco, Fortress 
from Judean Kongdom: Exploring the Past 
(Pnfey Centre). 

Visiting Horn: Main Museum 10-5. 11: 
Guided lour m English. 3; Guided tour of 
Archaeology Galleries. 3.30: Children’s film. 
••Annie”. 4: Storytelling hour for children 
aged 7-9 (in English). 8.30: Selected works 
from Early Opera (Israel Baroque Ensemble). 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours m Kiryot Hadauah and 
Hadassah ML Scopus. * Information, reserva¬ 
tions: 02-416333, 02-426271. 

Hebrew Unhsnky: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and II am. from Ad¬ 
ministration Building. Givat Ram Campus- 
Buses 4 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus touts II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 2S to last atop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

American Mhncbl Women. Free Morning 
Tours — 8 ATkaiai Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699222. 

Tel Arlv 
MUSEUMS 

Td A ft* Muesm. Operfng ExHMthm: Pins 
Collection, Chinese and Japanese Paintings 
and Prints (23.11 at 7.30 p.m.) Combating Ex- 
bfbkfons: Frny Leitersdorf, Israeli fashion 
designer: Micha Kirshner, photographs;.Zvi. 
Goldstein. Structure and Superstructure 
(Helena Rubinstein pavilion); Classical 
Painting in I7zh and I8th centuries: Impres¬ 
sionism and Post-Impressionism; Twentieth 
Century Art; Israeli Art. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mbtracfel Women. Free Morning 
Tours — Td Aviv. Td. 220187, 243106 
W1ZO: To visit our prqjftctl coll Te! Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Call for reservations; Tel Aviv, 2S6096. 

Haifa 

What's On hi Hails, Ad 04-640840. 


. YESTERDAY'S SOLUTION 
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QUICK SOLUTION 

ACROSS: 2 Digit, « Alice, 10 Mod¬ 
esty. u Daoce. 12 Taste, u ice-- 
berg. 15 Arch. 17 Cttde, 19 Apple, 
72 Acre. 25 Compile, 27 Rigid, Z9 
First. 30 Awesome, n Usurp, SZ 
Steer. DOWN: 2 Indus. 3 Instead. 5, 
Ledge, 6 Conceal, 7. Empty. S Lyric. 
9 Reign, 14 Char, U seal, 18 
Humerus. M Perfect. 21 Scoff, 23 
•Cedar. 24 Idler, 26 Inter. 28 Globe. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION: What b the basis for 
the Interest rate on Fatah deposits? 
Are these linked to the Eurodollar 
rates or to the Fed-Fond rate? 

ANSWER: For the greater part. 
Israeli commercial banks offer in¬ 
terest rates on Patah deposits which 
are in line with the Eurodollar rates. 
The Reuter news service quotes 
these rates. However, it should be 
kept in mind that these Eurodollar 
quotations are for large sums. Most 
depositors will be offered lower 
than the quoted rates, in keeping 
with the size of their deposits. The 
rates are generally quoted for suras 
up to 525,000, $50,000 and 5100,000, 
for periods of three, six and 12 
months. Deposits over S 100.000 will 
generally bring % of a per cent 
above those up to £25,000. 

QUESTION: I am a temporary 
resident and may shortly become a 
permanent resident. The interest I 
earn from a Patab deposit b my only 
source of support and la tax-free for 
tea years. I will be over 65 at the end 
of those ten years. Will I have to pay 
income tax on bank interest even after 
the age of 65? 

ANSWER: The age of the 
despositor is not a determining fac¬ 
tor regarding income tax on Patah 
deposits after the first ten years. 
However, I understand that under 
certain circumstances one can 
receive from the income tax depart- 
,ment an exemption on income 
derived from interest and dividends. 


QUESTION: Can an oteh tranrfw 
ail of Ms deposits in foreign ^change 
to Ms country of aright or 
within 20 years from the day <« Ms Ar¬ 
rival? 

ANSWER: According to present 
regulations Patah foreign currency 
accounts may be maintained in 
Israel or overseas for a period of'20 
years afler the holder has becoracla 
resident or oleh. The funds are frpe.- 
ly transferable during the period-of 
20 vears. 

QUESTION: Bank shares maybe 
converted Into four-year and six-year 
savings schemes. Can you give me 
more details? 

ANSWER: No. Despite new¬ 
spaper reports describing the terms 
of such savings schemes and bljt 
letins issued by the banks, there lja$ 
been no formal agreement between 
the Treasury and the banks. Oriq.e 
an agreement has been concluded 
and publicly announced, it will be 
possible to evaluate it. 

QUESTION: Wbaf is todays 
value of bank shares, expressed ,£t 
dollars, compared with their value, od 
O ctober 6? 

ANSWER: On October 6 tjje 
value of one Bank Leumi share was 
$0.30. On Friday, November 18, tfie 
dollar value of this shore was SO. 17, 
a loss of 43.3 per cent. The dropjn 
the nominal value of the shares was 
22 per cent. However, the final 
calculation has to take into accoimr^ 
the devaluation of the shekel'-in 
relation to the dollar. 


Steps to prevent price gauging 

By AVI TEMKIN check ways of expanding the list of 

Top officials of the Industry products covered by these regul'a- 
Ministry met yesterday to discuss tions. 

ways of preventing unjustified price Ministry inspectors have since 
increases through more effective lust week carried out some 3,500 
enforcement of price control price checks in addition, to checks 
regulations. weights and measures at stores 

Ministry Director-General and petrol stations. .As a result morts 
Yehoshua Forer asked the heads of than 50 legal files were opened 
the various trade departments to against violators. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40 Maths t> 9.00 Language and Ccun- 
municjiion 3-5 9.25 English 6 10.00 
Geography 5-4 10JO Rcrj and Dodli 
11.00 Citizenship 11.25 English 5 11.45 
English 7 1105 English 8 >2.30 High 
School Li i era lure 13.00 Science 7-12 I3J0 
Music 15.0) Surprise Train 15.25 Touch 
15.45 Follow Me — English for Adults 
16.00 The Heart (pan 12) 16.25 Sumsum 
Sireet 17.00 A New Evening — live 
magazine 

CHHJBREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 DifTrenl Strokes 
18.00 Friendly Sketches 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes; 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19-7 Programme Trailer 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume <u 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 The Love Boat; The Baby Alarm 

20.45 Beuutv Spot 
21.00 Mabnt Newsreel 

21.30 Taxi — comedy series: Latka's 
Revolting 

21.55 This is the Time 

23.45 Strangers — British suspense series 
starring Don Henderson. Dennis Blanch. 
Fiona Motiison and Marie McManus: 
Tom Thumb and Other Stories 

23.3' News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial;: 

J7.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 18 JO 
(JTV 3) Lillie House on the Prairie 19.00 
News in French 19J0 News in Hebrew 
20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Benson 21.10 
Nancy Astor 22.00 News in English 22.15 
The A-Tcam 


ON THE AIR 


. Voice of Music 

6.02 Musical dock 

7.07 Buxtehude: Trio Sonata: Bach: Violin 
Concerto in A Minor; Handel: Sonata Tor. 
Trumpet und Organ: Brahms: Handel 
Variations (Claudio Arrau); Schubert: 
Symphony No.l: Rossini: Siring Sonata 
No. I (Ktb’huiz Chamber Orchestra, Noam 
Sheriff): Haydn: Violin Concerto in C ma¬ 
jor: Beethoven: Trio. Op.70, No.) 
(Zukcrmun. Du Pre. Barenboim); 
Schumann: Piano Concerto, Op.54(Radu 
Lupul; Chopin: Les Sylphides. Ballet 
Music; Vicuxtemps: Violin Concerto No.5 
(Perlman): Kncscu: Caniabilc and Presto: 
ManoulLs Kalomiris:: Symphony No.l 
12.00 An Hour with Jack Brymer. 
clarinet — Weber Concertino in C minor; 
Brahms: Uarinei Quintet, Op. 115; Debus¬ 
sy: Rhapsody No.l 
13.Q5 Musical Greetings 
15.00 The History of Music 
J 5.25 Youth Concert — Rossini-Respighi- 
La Boutique Fantasque; Briuen: A Young 
Person's Guide to the Orchestra 
J6.30 The Jerusalem Sy mpbony Orchestra 
— Beethoven: Symphony No.7. Op.92 
(Rudolf Burshai): Tchaikovsky: Scene and 
Aria from Pique Dame (Natania Davrat, 
Hubert Soudant); Ravel: Bolero 
(Soudunl) 

18.00 Musica Viva—from the Internation¬ 
al Composers' Rostrum. Austrian Radio 
Recordings — Gerhard Shdel: Tango for 
Orchestra: Herbert Lauermann: String 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 
Eden: Jungle of Women; Edbon: War 
Games: HaUnth: Trading Places 4. 6.45. 
9: Xflr: Short Romance; Mitchell: 
Murderous Summer 6.45, 9.15: Orion: 
Man. Woman and Child; Ora: Blue 
Lugoon; Rm: Gregory's Girl; Seandir: 
Officer and Gentleman 7, 9.J5. Blnycttd 
Ha'ma: Merry Christmas Mr. Lawrence 
6.4$. 9: Chcrna One: Double feature/l 
ticket: The Spy Who Loved Me 7: Gold- 
finger 9 : bract Museum: Annie 3.30: 
Oocmatheque: Blue Fin 7; Blonde v enus 
7.30 (small hall): Nazarin 9.30 

TEL AVIV 4J0, 7.15, 9JO 
ADenfay: Trail or the Pink Panlhcr; Beo- 
Yehodi: Lone Wolf Macquade; Chen 1: 
Trading Places 4.30, 7, 9.40; Chen 2: Of¬ 
ficer and Gentleman 4.30, 7,9.40; Chen 3: 
Blue Thunder 4.30, 7, 9,30; Chen 4: Can¬ 
nery Row 4.30, 7.05. 9JO; MaL Life of 
Brian 10.30. 1.30; Chen 5: Big Georgio 

10.30. 1.30. 4.20 7.20. 9; Onemi One: 
First Blood; Defect: Max buggan Returns 
7.15.9.30: Drive-In: Breathless 7.15.9.30; 
Rash Gordon 5.3Q; Sex film, midn ig ht; 
Esd*r:New York Nights; Gnt: Psycho H 

4.30. 7.9JO; Gordon: Damon 4.30,7.9.30; 
Hod: Baby Love 4.30. 7.30. 9.30: Lev I: 
Local Hero 1J0. 4J0; 7.l5.‘ 9J0; Lev 
U:Thc Way We Were 1.30, 4.30, 7.15, 
9JO: Liaor: Le .ChoLx des Armes 4.30,' 7. 


Qua net 11 Q X2): Danish Radio Recordings:.. 
Nils Rusing-Shau- Ah Rieidis: Harms 
Abrahanwjn: Night and Trumpets r - 
lu U5 Mu-.ical Guide (repeat) 

2>no Jewish Folklore 

20.30 The Hossischer Rundfunk , 
S>mphunv Orchestra, Frankfurt — 
Beethoven; Leonore NoJ, Overture.. 
t Eduard it Mum: Bart ok: Piano Concerto, a 
No 3 tMichel Scruff); Chavez: Indian ." 
Symphony; Respighi: Feasts of Rome:- 
Chamhcr Music at Baden-Baden, with’* - 
kckhari B.-lscH. piano: Sashko Gavriloff... 
violin: Hermann Baumann, horn 
Bralinr*: Horn Trio. Op.40; Brahms 

..Scherzo in C minor; Ligeti: Trio (L982JL. 
23.0U In Words and Music — Bach 
(ran i) , ■■ 

no.'fO Choral Music 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Lisin Classical Music — Works by 
Haydn. Chopin. Vivaldi and others 
9JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 
10.05 Encounter — live family magazine 
II.10 Elementary School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education Tor all 
12.05 A Guest for an Hour 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News in French 
14.05 Children’s programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 DjcumcnUiry (repeat) 

17.12 Jewish Ideas" 

17.20 Everyman’s University 
18.05 Afternoon Classics 
18.47 Bible Reading — Chronicles II. 16 
IV.05 Programmes of for dim 
22 05 Talks on halachic matters 
23.05 Castles in Spain 

Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
8.05 First Thing — with Ehud Manor 
10.10 All Shades of the Network 
12.05 Open Line — news and music 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, musk 
M.IO Mutters of Interest 
In. 10 Safe Journey 
17.in Economics Magazine 
17.25 Of Men and.Figures 
1-5 05 Questions and answers on halachic 
mailers 

18.45 Today in Sport 
19.05 Today — radio newsreel 
(9.30 Law und Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Music i 

22.05 Folksongs 

23.05 Treasure Hunt — radio game 


6On Morning Sounds 

6.30 University on the Air • 

7.07 -TOT’ with Ales Anski * 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

Q .05 Right Now — with Michael* 

HundcKulu * 

11.05 I sracli Winter — with Eli Yisrael 
13.05 Two Hours 

15.05 What's Wrong? — with Erez Tal 

16.05 Four in the 3fternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Army und Defence Magazine 

19.05 Music Todav — music magazine' 

20.05 Israeli Rock 

21.00 Mahal — TV Newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs j 

23.05 Literary. Salon < repeat I 

00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat '. 


<JJ0; Maxim: Yanks; MograbI- V, 
Games J JO. 9.J0; Oriy: A Deadly Su 

9, ‘ 50: c £ ew: Mwiy Chnslmas S 
n “ h Dan «- stud 

STJ? - * v-- Favoup fte Vear: 1 
Mr Museum; >oi; Zafou: To B« 

HAIFA 4. 6.45, 9 

Venom; Ann*: Psycho 1 
AtMuu: New \ork Nights 6.45. 9; Cbe 
Flash Dunce; GaJw: Bird With it 

u'J' 6; P “ sion p »»«« 

I-, 4 8 ; Moriah: Hopscotch 6.45,9: Ora 
Breathless:.Orion: Desire for Happiness 
nonstop: Orly: War Games 645 i 
PwnLucaJ Hew; Rot,; Up Yotir Ancho 
Sunt: To Begin Again 6.45. 9 

RAMAT GAN 

os ? 0 ? 1 .. 5011 ° r Gonwilla 4 ; Psicho II* 
J V,; ^ 7 -1*. 9.M: Oaek- Tndh 

7.15. 9.30: Rural G«: W ar Games 7.7 

liERZLIYA ; 

HOLON i 

MigW: War Games 7.1s q in. ai 9 . 
Tulip 4.30; Savoy: Tootsie \ 7 .]^ 9 30 
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iSfej Demand for Discount, IDB, Mizrahi 

r* —Itpi. AVIV.' —* Yesterdav. for the « d«,i ..j _ 


TEL AVIV.- Yesterday, for the 
< 4 3an .fast time*since October 24; the day 

-ytej.-sto^k exchange reopened fol- 

- ^ j,. ievong the bank share crisis, there 

? tfce tfctfetoped a net demand for somfr of 

' tf ^V 4 ie: drarcs which are part of the 
-; -«..., t emeni .” - The shares-; which 

'*•' • - : Z} J PuJ - yeretheobjectof demand included 

•r - • .;;- r Discount A and B shares and 

V *’ • - M^rahi (r). 

*■ ' V.^p^iiTBc Bank of Israel, acting on' 
• ■ of the.Treasury, injected only 

’ - - - '. 4 - V' : l- s l- {he equivalent of Sl-million into the - 
T n cr l . J r. market as part - of its imerventioa 
,JV &ini,j. ' ’programme. Turnovers in bank 
iUi shares . totalled some $4m„ with 

**rv r TaB 8sS" .about S3m. coming.from financial 
*? 5 ^-iastitntions which were in the 

- ' • *' Market and acted as net buyers. 

Prices of.bankshares, nevertheless, 

: fenuiined unchanged' 

’ “ • There was some optimism in in- 

- . . Vfetment circles that if this trend 
continues,'at some future time the 
K > Qj 'price'of bank shares could begin to 
... 'f^jaciyance and to reflect yields more 
: *i^iniine with other doilar-iinked in- 
t .. .Vestments.. . 

an* v >: e , a! The. non-banking part of the 
" A 'v 4 '^^ "ni'arket continued to trend lower, as 
* ,feil '‘ 4 ; , ftiost sectors, industrials and invest- 

« -tnent company issues excepted, 

inflected*sectorial losses. However, 
" "• •’.i- ;; "Hie overall trend for lower prices 
- ” mostly moderate and the 

*• ■* .. " '!■ Vi *■. ‘ _ " .. 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MQRGENSTERN . 

General Share Index,. bank, shares. 
excepted, was down by only 0.2 per 
cent. 

A total of 52 issues showed gains 
of five per cent or more,-while map* 
jor losers stood at 69. There were 15 
“sellers only," while only seven 
shares were “buyers only.” • 

The registered Teva shares were 
hard hit by sellers and absorbed a IS 
per cent loss. The bearer shares 
were “sellers only." Out of a total 
turnover of ISSOCUm. the non- 
banking shares accounted for only 
IS II 5m. 

The index-linked bond market - 
was very active and turnovers of 
IS I.15 billion were more than twice 
the usual total. Short-term index- 
linked bonds were very volatile, 
with price swings of up to three per 
cent. Stock exchange sources 
pointed to institutional switching 
from short-term index-linked bonds 
to'bank shares. 

Other groups of index-linked 
bonds traded in a narrow price 
range. 




■ ■ ■ 


Bolivian gov’t announces 
'Unpopular economic measures 


"'""--.LA PAZ, Bolivia (AP). — Harsh 
economic measures have been an¬ 
nounced here that include a cur- 
« ':.r.repcy devaluation of 150 per cent 
-^-and sharp increases in the costs of 
^"petrol, transportation, bread and 
-i\* other basic foods. 

, Overshadowing the announce- 
1 ^"wflent Thursday night was a general 
T . - 'Strike by state employees that has 
paralyzed all government activity 
: ^and cut off all domestic and inter¬ 
national telephone and telex com- 
'""jpunication. 

• In response to the strike by state 
communication workers, the 
National Guard took over the state 
'^communication system. Meanwhile, 
" however, all press lines fron Bolivia 
have been interrupted. 

The measures announced 'by 
Finance Minister Fernando Bap- 
' jtista and Planning Minister Roberto 
."Jordan Pando include increasing 
• the dollar exchange rate from 200 to 
■ 500 pesos, the price of bread from 8 

‘ to 12.5 pesos, petrol, from 25 to 60 
; .pesos, as well as increases in the 


cost of transportation .and public 
services. 

Also announced were measures 
to restructure the banking system, 
boost exports and production and 
establish a board to fix prices and 
tariffs. 

“The policies we have announced 
are anti-inflationary and have the 
purpose of establishing Bolivia's 
economic development," said 
Jordan Pando. j 

The Bolivian Labour Confedera- i 
tion, which includes every major! 
labour group in the country, said i 
last week that it would respond with 
"energetic measures," if the 
government devalued the peso and 
increased prices, since these actions 
would annul wage increases 
negotiated with the governnent. A 
confederation leader called the 
steps announced on Thursday as ■ 
“pro-International Monetary 
Fund." | 

Leaders of the Factory Workers j 
Union said that they would go on an i 
indefinite strike if the government 
adopted the measures. I 


Bank shares . and bankholding 
companies not part .of 'the 
“agreement" were mostly lower. 
Hie Maritime Bank (XI shares were 
4.6 per cent lower. FIB1 eased by 
4.6 per cent,- while Dapot 5.0 
declined by 4J per cent! 

Mortgage bank issues continued 
to move- lower, but speculative in¬ 
terest pushed upthepriceofBinyan 
by five per cent. 

Specialized financial institutions 
were also moderately lower. Clal 
Leasing 0.5 was the only major 
loser, with ‘a drop of a fuD 10 per 
cent. 

A number of insurance company 
equities fell heavily in a relatively 
quiet group. Ten per cent losses 
were absorbed by Ararat 0,1, 
Phoenix 6.5 and Yardenia OlS. 

Relatively volatile conditions 
prevailed in the service and trade 
group. Cold Bonded 0.1 rose by 10.2 
per cent, while Consortium OLl was 
a 9.6 per cent gainer. Nikuv Com¬ 
puters 1.0 was 10 per cent lower. 

Industrials were on the upside. 
Elbit had a good session, as it 
recorded a 9.1 percent advance. 
Elrom the parent company, saw its 
shares gain 3.6 per cent. Aiyt 
returned, to winning ways with- a 10 
per cent upward move. The United 
Spinneries shares were both 10 per 
cent lower and perhaps reflected 
the generally negative view taken of 
textile companies. Vitalgo 1.0 was 
six per cent lower. Fertilizers 0.1 
was dropped for a 10 per cent Tall. 

It was an up-eievalor ride for the 
Nechushtan 0.5 share and the op¬ 
tion, as both gathered speed and 
gained 10 per cent Polygon, a tex¬ 
tile dyer, saw its shares decline by 
10 per cent. Profit-taking overtook 
the Cyclone Aviation shares, as the 
1.0 stock was fixed as “sellers only," 
while the 5.0 issue was 10 per cent 
lower. Cyclone Aviation is expected 
to be a major beneficiary of the Lavi 
project. 

Schoellerina was 10.1 per cent 
lower: The Rogosin Industries 
shares slumped to 132 in the after- 
math of a 6.4 per cent loss. 

Taro Pharmaceutical Industries 
shares did not trade as the company 
announced its semi-annual results 
for the period ending June 30. The 
after-tax profit stood at IS4.I mil¬ 
lion, compared with IS2.5m. a year 
ago. 

- Investment company shares, on 
balance, were slightly higher. Ellern 
(b) recorded a 10 per cent gain, as 
Clal Industries was picking up five 
per cent. Others in the group traded 
within more moderate margins, in 
either direction. 

' Oil and oil-related issues were in 
demand, and the sector advanced 
by more than two per cent. 



MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 600.00* for 8 words: each 
additional word IS 75.00* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of 
IS 736 00* for 8 words: each additional word IS 92.00* AH rates include VAT.. 
DEADLINES at our offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous 
flay. Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
page I and all recognized advertising agencies. *Subject to change. 


DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


JERUSALEM . . 

SPACIOUS ROOM, fully furnished, all 
aciliiies. phone, garden. Convenient pleasant 
ires. Tel. 02-637257. 

WAILABLE IMMEDIATELY furnished 
ipartmenis — all areas, shorl/long lerm. 02- 
167883. 


fALBIEH. new building, 4*4 rooms + 
dephone, unfurnished. Tel. 02-639005. 

TLSHE-STONE 3-4 room apartments, 
nagniftceni view. Central heating A gas. Im- 
tediaic occupancv. complementary loan. 
Xooo up. 02-221052 tmorningsj: 02-541516 
afternoons). 


n j ^ TEL A W j 

IORTH TEL AVIV apanmeni rentals. 
"ONTaCT specialists: Inter-Israel Tel. 03- 
94141 ii i ir _ 

NETANYA 

)AVJD GAFFAN SALES. RENTALS. 
oHdaj apartment. Tel. 053-39372, 053-52116, 
Herat Si.. Nctanya. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


BUYING men's, women's, children's clothes, 
household goods electrical appliances. Tel. 03- 
291849. 


PETS 


ENGLISH SECRETARY, spoken Hebrew, 
secretarial skills, telex, five days a week, full- 
time. Importers A. Zara Ltd., 39 Yehuda 
Halevi Tel Aviv {Fridays dosed). 

DOMESTIC HELP luxury flat, twice weekly, 
excellent conditions. 02-6346X0. 


SECRETARIES. English plus Hebrew, per¬ 
manent. STERLING RECRUITMENT 03- 
92259542. 


TYPISTS/TELEX OPERATORS: Top paying, 
temporary jobs are waiting for you. 
Translators’ Pool. Tel. 03-221214, 100 Ben 
Yehuda Su Td Aviv. 04-663966, 5 Shraaiyahu 
Levin Su, Haifa. 02-225154-5, 6 Yanai Su, 
Jerusalem. 


FOR SALE — Beautiful Boxer puppies. Tel. 
02-722786. 


SERVICES 




INSURANCE 


EDITING. TRANSLATION A COPYTYP¬ 
ING on IBM PC Ward processor. Professional, 
reliable service, books, articles, papers. 02- 
815545. 02-4(6005. 


LOWEST RATES, household, business, car 
insurance. Free quote in English. GOSHEN. 
Tel. 03-340856. 


TRAVEL 


INT’L SHIPPING 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. Expert reliable 
movers with 15 years - experience, professional 
packing and shipping worldwide. Special rates 
for U.S.A.. South Africa. UK, operating all 
over Israel. Best insurance rales on the 
market. Tel. Haifa 04-523227 (3 lines). Tel 
Aviv 03-240125. 03-299582 (evenings 03- 
483032). 


TRAVEL INFORMATION: Europe, S280. 
U.S.A. 5t>50. Ski Holiday. S399. GUboa Tours. 
228 Ben Yehuda Su. Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-441297, 
03-441508. 


VEHICLES 


UniTCD miZRAHI DAHK © 


COMPARE YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND "EURO PAZ" PRICES 


CURRENCY BASKET 


"DOLLAR PAZ'. 1 UNIT 
■EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
SD.R. 


FOR 20.11 


purchase! sale 


S3 


288.4336 

331.4139 

94.6194 



FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE. SALE 

-US A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

90.1072 

91.0128 

Great Britain sterling 

1 

133.1604 

134.4987 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

33.4064 

33.7422 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

10.9956 

11.1062 

.HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

29.8664 

30.1667 

[SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

41.3335 

41.7490 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

11.3528 

11.4669 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

12.0367 

12.1577 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

9.2741 

9.3673 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

15.6267 

15.7838 

.CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

72.8080 

73.5398 

-AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

82.6671 

81.4980 

.SOUTH AFRICA RANti 

1 

75.3278 

76.0849 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

16.4579 

16.6233 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 10 

47.4248 

47.9015 

ITALY 

LIRE 1000 

55.2465 

55.8018 

JAPAN 

YEN 1000 

382.4584 

386.3022 




CLASSIC VOLVO in "cheny" condition — 
1968 model 122S. as good as new, inside and 
out. One of a kind in braeL 200,000 km., good 
for 500.000more..Must part with it. S7.500fix¬ 
ed. Rapopon TeJ. 02-528181. or borne 02- 
634683. 


i iron Group Txpnnrc pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. 



4 AffUZAT BAYIT ST., TEL AVTV, 

TEL, 629414, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES. 

UniTED miZRAHI BArtH © 


■Jlp Stud that sprat, t u«r lanyiutfe 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


20.11.83 

1 

TMtardiy'i foreign exchange ran 

against the Israel Shekel, for 

U.S. dollar transactions under S34)OQ 

anti transactions of other currencies 

under the equivalent of S500. 


Seffing 

Baying 

DSS 

31.0136 

90.1072 

Sterling 

134.4726 

133.1333 

DM 

33.7713 

33.4349 

French FR 

11.0965 

10.9860 

Dutch G 

30.1469 

29.6467 

Swiss FR 

41.71.49 

41.2994 

Swedish KB 

11.4771 

11.3628 

Norwegian KR 

12.1733 

12.0520 

Danish KR 

9.3792 

9.2856 

Finnish MK 

15.7B5B 

15.62SG 

Canadians 

73.5493 

72.8166 

Australian S 

B3.49S9 

82.6643 

Rand 

76.3149 

75.5548 

Belgian Con 1101 

16.6265 

16.4609 

Belgian Fin 110) 

16.5134 

16.3489 

Austrian SH (10) 

47.977B 

47.499B 

Yen 11001 

36.5896 

38.2052 

Italian Lire 11000) 

55.7661 

35.2127 

GOLD: S377.0QO77.KVoz. 


INTERBANK 



SPOT RATES: 



USS 

1.4780/90 

'• perE 

DM 

2.6960/70 

perS 

Dutch G 

3.0185/95 

perS 

Swiss FR 

2.1813/23 

perS 

French FR 

B.1BB5/2015 

perS 

Yen 

235.80/90 

POTS 

Italian Lire 

1832.00/1533.00 parS 

Danish KB 

9.700Q/7500 

perS 

Swedish KR 

73250/9300 

POTS 

Norwegian KB 

7.4740/90 

per S 

FORWARD RATES: 


1 men. 

3om- - ten. 

S/C 1.4883/898 

1 1.4806/919 1.483E/8 50 

DU/S 2 8871/884 2.6700714 2.U4BH69 

Sw.FR/S 2.1693/713 ‘2.1490/510 2,1193/218 


Ootfat Vdvaw damp 
price EUHW 


Commercial Banks 


IDB p 

84580 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

IDB r 

3548 

1397 

n.e. 

_ 

IDB B r 

3632 

20 

+71 

+ 2.0 

IDB p. A 

21377 

• 5 

n.c. 

— 

IDB op 11 

2357 

148 

♦ 27 

+ 1.2 

Union op 4 : 

2640 

633 

n.c. 

— 

Discount r 

4568 

27 

♦ 40 

+ .9 

Discount A r 

4528 

130 

n.c. 

— 

Discount op 2 

3410 

11 

+ 58 

+ 1.7 

Discount B, 

515 

24 

-10 

-1.9 

Mizrahi r 

1460 

2898 

n.c. 

—• 

Mizrahi b 

1460 

IIS 

n.c. 

— 

Mizrahi op 11 

2377. 

154 

+ 30 

+ 1.3 

Mizrahi op 2 

927 

347 

n.c. 

— 

Mizrahi sc 6 

12298 

— 

— 

— 

Mizrahi sc 9 

626 

137 

♦ 12 

+2.0 

Maritime 0.1 

166 

714 

-8 

—4.6 

Maritime 0.5 

93 

777 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim p.B 

3102 

— 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim r 

2410 

256ft 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoalim b 

2410 

932 

n.c. 

— 



Clash* 

Ystaw (Imp 

% 


grin 

lsi jm 



Jordan Hold 

151 

474 

—3 

—2.0 

Jordan Hotel op 54 

4! 

*3 

*5.9 

Ynhalom 

58 

.16 

♦ 4 

+ 8.4 

Yahnlnm op 1 

34 

25 

— 1 

—4.2 

Nikuv 1.0 

177 

20 

-19 

-9.9 

Nikuv 5.0 

100 

38 

n.c. 

— 

Nikuv op 1 

80 

31 

♦ 1 

+ 1.9 

Consort. Hold. 

114 

100 

+ 10 

♦ 9.6 

Consort. 0.5 

58 

141 

-1 

-1.7 

Comen, op B 

no Trading 



Consort, op C 

48 

10.1 

—3 

—5.9 

Kopd 1 

249 

9 

—5 

-2.0 

Kopcl op 

143 

t>7 

+ 21 

+ 19.2 

Crystal 1 

140 

S.O.I 

-7 

-5.1 


Hapoalhn op 7 
Hapoalhn op I 
HapOaiim sc 6 
Hapoalim sc 8 


12 +250 
7 +125 


General A 

6160 

89 

n.c. 

_ 

General op 6 

31950 

— 

n.c. 

_ 

General op 8 

13700 

16 

+ 100 

+ .7 

General op 9 

5520 

32 

+ 20 

+.4 

General sc 5 

4445 

•y 

n.c. 

— 

General 7 

281 

265 

n.c. 

_ 

Leumi 

1531 

6899 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi op 13 

1920 

548 

+ 5 


Leumi sc'9 

20001 

64 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi sc 11 

545 

687 

—1 

_ i 

OHH r 

1260 

13 

-20 

—1.6 

Finance Trade 

2077 

9 

n.c. 

_ 

Finance Trade 5 1215 

16 

n.c. 

— 

Finance Tr. op 

1857 

5 

+ 2 

+.1 

N. American 1 

2728 

257 

n.c. 

— 

N. American 5 

1681 

241 

+ 7 

+ .4 

N. Am. op 

973 

429 

+ 20 

+ 2.1 

Danol ID 

391 

53 

n.c. 

— 

Danot 5.0 

100 

403 

—4 

—4J 

Donoi sc 2 

262 

6 

-4 

—1.5 

First InL'I 5 

278 

869 

-10 

—3.5 

F1B1 

231 

1028 

— II 

—A.b 

Mortgage Banks 

■Adanhn 0.1 905 

11 

n.c. 


Gen Mortgage 

1376 

10 

-5 

—.4 

Gen. Mortgage 

1376 

1 

-5 

—.4 

Carmel r 

1380 

42 

n.c. 

_ 

Carmel op 
Carmel deb 

140 

173 

n.c. 


Binyan 

806 

b.o.2 

+ 38 

+ 5.0 

DevMortgage r 

925 

8 

-5 

-.5 


DevMortgage b 970 — 

Dev Mon. op 320 I 

Mishit an r 3695 22 

Mishkan b 3695 — 

Independence 1215 32 

Indep. op I 1630 13 

Tefahol p. r 1630 64 

Tcfahot r noLrading 

Tefahol b no trading 

Tefahol op B 3580 — 

Tefahol deb. I 616 12 

Tefahol deb. 2 178 1069 

Yasur 1 298 82 

Yasur 5 302 133 

Meravr 195 1701 

Financing Institutions 

Shilton r 105 212 

, Shilton op B 715 — 

Olzar Lai. r 80$ |7 

Otzar Lai. b 805 2 

Contractors C |05 39 

Agriculture A 8300 — 

Ind Dev p.r. 7499 — 

Clal Lease 0:1 |95 26 

Gal Lease 05 J3S 10 

Clal Lease op B 201 2 

Clal Lease sc I 584 13 

Insurance 

Aryeh r 310 144 

Aryeh op 137 3 

Aryeh sc'l 2700 . — 

Ararat 0.1 r 499 1 12 

Ararat. 0.5 r 190 25 

Reinsur. 0.1 r 494 II 

Reinsur. 0.5 r . 150 30 

HaSar-W •-- •HO-—31 
■ Hadar 5.0 81 20 

Hadar op I 36 180 

Hassneh r 307 1338 

Hassneh op 4 199 35 

Phoenix 0.1 r 1290 9 

Phoenix 05 r 355 5 

Hamishmar 387 101 

Hamishmar 38" 49 

Hamishmar op 420 49 

Yardenia 0.1 r 327 5 

Yardenia 0.5 r 103 158 

Yardenia op 2 53 31 

Menora I 674 15 

Mcnoni 5 181 — 

Saharr. 1360 7 

Securitas r 338 .90 

Zurr 1160 56 

Zion Hold. 1.0 327 - 

Zion Hold. 5.0 97 260 

Services ft Utilities 


105 

39 

+ 3 

+ 3.5 

8300 

— 

—100 

-r .2 

7499 

— 

+ 399 

+ 5.6 

195 

26 

n.c. 

— 

135 

10 

—15 

-10.0 

B 201 

j 

n.c. 

_ 

584 

13 

+ 12 

+ 2.1 

3J0 

144 

n.c. 

’ _ 

137 

3 

n.c. 

— 

2700 

— 

— 

— 

499 

• 12 

—56 

-10.1 

190 

25 

n.c. 

— 

494 

11 

—8 

— 1.6 

. 150 

30 

n.c. 

_ 

--F40 

- r 31 

*•5 

■ +3.7' 

SI 

20 

_2 

—3.0 

36 

180 

n.c. 

— 

307 

1338 

— 14 

—1.4 

199 

35 

_i 

—Ii) 

1290 

9 

+65 

+ 5.3 

355 

5 

-39 

-9.9 


101 

n.c. 

-a 

385 

49 

n.c. 

— 

420 

49 

n.c. 

— 

327 

5 

-6 

-1.2 

103 

158 

-11 

-10.0 

53 

31 

-5 

-9.4 

674 

15 

—10 

— 1.5 

181 

— 

+ 9 

+ 5.2 

1360 

7 

n.c. 

— 

338 

90 

n.c. 

— 

1160 

56 

-15 

-IJ 

327 

— 

n.c. 

— 

97 

260 

n.c. 

— 


Rapac 0.1 750 20 

Rapac 05 171 s.O.I 

Supersol 2 1350 -14 

Supenol op B 470 88 

Supcnol op C 221 15 

.Time I 770 — 

Time op 565 6 

Land, Brikfing, Citrus 

Oren \ 19 55 

Oren op I 136 — 

Azorim Prop. 114 158 

Azorim r 120 228 

Azorim op D 14$ 30 

Azorim op E 68 62 

Eylon 46 137 

Eylon op 39 10 

Amnonim I 200 44 

Amnonim op 86 30 

Africa Isr. 0.1 2874 I . 

Africa 1 st. 1.0 2702 I ■ 

Africa op 2 4010 5 ■ 

Arazim 95 i 

Arazim op 57 — 

Ariedan 0.1 .114 50 

Ariedan 0.5 131 211 

Ben Yakar I 230 — 

Ben Yakar op 96 $9 

Baranovita I 70 23 

Baranoviiz 5 54 101 

Baranovi 1 / op y\ jo 

Dankncr I 100 86 

Drucker I ]68 189 
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Jaffa Ruud. Jerusalem 
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Israel Lands 
Administration 
Jerusalem! District 


KiryatGat 

Municipality 


Arim Urban 
Development 
Co. Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier Construction at Kiryat Gat, Western Quarter 

Remaining Plots 

In the framework of the Build Your Home programme as advertised in the press, there are several 
remaining one-Family and two-family plots at the above site. The plots will be allotted on the basis of 
updated Tand value and development costs. 

The plots will be allotted to the public from 10 a.m. on Sunday, November 27.1983 on a first come first 
served basis. 

A plots drawing will be held among those present at the time listed as beginning of registration. 
At the time of registration, to be held at the Jerusalem district Lands Administration office. 34 Rehov 
Ben-Yehuda, a IS 25,000 bank cheque must be deposited for every housing unit Cheques must be 
payable to the Israel Lands Administration on account of leasing fees. 

Further details are available at the above Lands Administration district office. 


This notice is valid until January 11, 1984- 


tour VA’ALEH 
W.Z.0. Aliya and Absorption Dept 

invites Visitors from Abroad 
to an evening of 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects of living and banking in IsraBl 
tonight. November 21. « 9 p.m., « the Pl«» Hewl. Jwusalnm. 
— Refreshments — 

Documentary film (English dialogue} 

— Admission Free — 

THE PEOPLE 

YOU CAN TALK TO Clal Centre. Jerusalem 


J> ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT DANK 


TOUR V-E'ALEH • 

W.Z.O. ALIYAH and ABSORPTION DEPT, 
in conjunction wiih 

Orthodox Union N.C.S.Y. ISRAEL CENTER 
invites all visitors to the opening of our 

CHUG ALIYAH 
Speaker: Yosef Mendelovitch 

on Sunday Nov. 27, 1983 3i 7.30 p.m. 
at thu Israel Center, 10 Straus SJ-. Jerusalem 

Admission Free 
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Consent and dissent 

IT IS A FRIENDLY welcome that is awaiting Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and Defence Minister Moshe Arens when 
they arrive in Washington early next week. The American 
commitment to Israel’s security has never been firmer than it 
is today. And in the aftermath of the war in Lebanon the two 
countries have edged even closer to an understanding on the 
perils that threaten Israel. 

Yet the governments of the two countries remain at odds on 
the kind of moves that will be required of Israel if the cause of 
peace, and not only of security, is to be served in the areas. 

The Israeli leadership team will not need to exert itself un¬ 
duly to persuade their American opposite numbers that the re¬ 
cent Soviet military buildup in Syria calls for further measures 
by the U.S. to strengthen Israel’s defences. A virtual pledge to 
this effect was made by Secretary of State George Shultz in an 
address to the Council of Jewish Federations in Atlanta on 
Saturday. 

Mr. Shultz left no doubt that the U.S. would continue to en¬ 
sure “that Israel receives the help it needs to maintain a 
military advantage to deter its enemies.” 

This kind of talk is as much music to Israeli ears as 
Washington's avoidance of condemnation for military action 
Jerusalem may feel it must take to blast terrorist targets in 
Lebanon. But on the issue of political action there is a wide 
divergence. Thus Messrs Shamir and Arens may expect to 
hear some American tunes which they, though by no means all 
Israelis, will find jarring. 

American policy-makers may, of course, decide that the 
common interest with Israel in countering the foes of the U.S. 
and the West in the Middle East dictates that divisive issues be 
given a low priority, especially at this time, on the eve of a 
presidential election. But, as Mr. Shultz made clear in 
Atlanta, America under President Ronald Reagan feels 
bound, no less than it did in the past, to a long-range concept 
of peace in the area that involves concession of Israel-held 
territory to the Arabs. 

In practical terms this signals Washington's view that the 
time may now.be ripe for King Hussein to join the peace 
process on the basis of last year's Reagan initiative, and that 
Israel should lend a helping hand by freezing settlement ac¬ 
tivity in the territories. 

It is not exactly news that Israel under a Herut prime 
minister will do no such thing, but Mr. Arens, in an address he 
himself delivered to Jerry. Falwell’s Moral Majority in 
Jerusalem Saturday night, made this official. He derided the 
notion that peace was at all in the works in the Middle East. 
Hostility, he said, was “endemic” to the area. Israel would 
make no concessions in Judea and Samaria, which were essen¬ 
tial to its security. 

This was the authentic voice of Herut fundamentalism, ex¬ 
cept that the usual claim of historical right to “the cradle of 
the Jewish People" was modulated by reference to the 
defence imperative. 

Behind the dispute between Mr. Arens and Mr. Shultz there 
seem to lie differing assessments of the meaning of the current 
turmoil in PLO ranks. The secretary of state apparently 
believes it will facilitate King Hussein’s accession to the peace 
process. This estimate may be overly optimistic. Mr. Arens, 
on the other hand, must feel that the Palestinian Arabs, 
traumatized by Tripoli, will more readily accept Israel's claim 
of right. 

There is no earthly reason, however, to assume that the 
Palestinians will prefer the Israeli boot to the Syrian. 

Most important, Mr. Arens will find it difficult to convince 
a majority of Israelis that the annexation, formally or infor¬ 
mally, of the occupied territories, with their over one million 
Arabs, will strengthen and not weaken Israel's ability to with¬ 
stand external danger - and that it will not, in the process, 
destroy the moral fibre of Israeli democracy. 
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★ THE LAST SUPPER , 
Restoration reveals; 
Leonardo's masterpiece J 


PADS, PADS, PADS, PADS 
for sketching, warercolourc. 
For acrylic, oils, charcoal, 
pastel. For amateurs and 
professionals.' Best selection 
in the country. 

OMANUT 

3 Dorot Rishonim 
off Ben Yehuda,. Jerusalem 


RENT-A-CAR 

FROM $6 PER 

All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMTft, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha'atzma'ut, 
Netanya. 

Tel. 053-3183] (day) 
053-25763 (night) 


Where to Put Those 
Guests From Abroad? 

When those guests from abroad arrive, help them to 
feel at home.. 

Exclusive Apartment Hotel 

in Tel Aviv’s tourist centre near the sea — 
elegant, furnished apartments for short and 
long periods. 

Includes: salon, bedroom, bathroom and kitchen, television 
and telephone in every flat. Wall-to-wall carpeting, 
magnificently furnished, with daily service and cleaning. 
Complete privacy in your flat without sacrificing the comforts 
of a luxury hotel. 

Exclusive Apartment Hotel. 7 Reh. Habakuk. Tel Aviv (cor. 279 
Hayarkon). Tel. 03-440011, 443110, 8 a.m.-3 p.m. (except Shabbai). 


Wage spiral in the Knesset 



THERE HAS been a lot of high- 
sounding talk by Knesset members 
about waiving 10 per cent of their 
pay during the economic crisis. 
Some of them have even made 
public statements saying they have 
personally instructed the Knesset 
treasurer .to withhold that amount. 

It turns out, however, that 
only one member has actually taken 
that step: House Committee 
Chairman Eitan Livni (Likud- 
Herut)._ 

The news that the salaries of MKs 
had jumped by 30 per cent in Oc¬ 
tober, as compared with the mere 
20.5 per cent cost-of-living increase 
for the ordinary wage-earner, could 
hardly have come at a more embar¬ 
rassing time for the Knesset 
members. Only a week before, the 
shekel had been devalued by 23 per 
cent and subsidies on basic com¬ 
modities drastically reduced. 

“I'm ashamed to look workers in 
the eye when they ask me about our 
pay increase,” said Shoshana Arbeli 
(Alignment). 

But the embarrassment doesn't 
seem to have lasted long: The MKs 
are learning to live with their 
problem. When government 
employees had their car allowance 
reduced by 25 per cent and the 
global per diem (daily expenses) 
abolished, the Knesset members 
failed to match this with any gesture 
of their own. 

So far there has been no move by 
MKs to reduce their own car al¬ 
lowance (IS2I.97S even for 
Jerusalemites; slightly more for the 
others), or to make the payment of 
their per diem allowance (now 
IS10,277, nine months a year) con¬ 
ditional on their being physically 
present in the Knesset. Except for 
pension purposes, their per diem 
(eshell is now, in effect, an internal, 
part of their salary. 

THE 50 PER CENT rise in MK’s' 
salaries stems from the fact that 
these are raised twice a year, in 
April and October, to bring them in 
line with the increase in the average 

READERS' LETTERS 


By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN 


wage in the preceding six months. 
In between, in July and January, 
MKs get the regular C-o-L increase. 

Knesset members hasten to point 
out that they are not the only group 
— or the first — to have their 
salaries linked to the average wage, 
and our criticism of such linkage ap¬ 
plies to judges, cabinet ministers, 
directors-genera! of government 
ministries, the state comptroller, 
and the governor of the Bank of 
Israel as well. 

But the MKs are the only group 
to decide for itself — no other 
group enjoys such power — that it 
should benefit from linkage to the 
average wage. 

Why “benefit"? What could be 
more modest, more reasonable, 
than linkage to the average wage? 

Linkage to the consumer price in¬ 
dex, to give one example. Over the 
years, the average wage has in¬ 
creased more rapidly than the in¬ 
dex, so linkage to the former is 
more advantageous. Another exam¬ 
ple is linkage to the average wage in 
government service; on this, more 
below. 

MK Dan Tichon (Likud- 
LiberaJs), a practicing economic 
consultant, justifies the present 
system as being the lesser evil. 
"Although it is not ideal, it has 
put an end to the MKs’ influence on 
the size of their own salaries." 

But Tichon concedes that other 
groups would be doing well for 
themselves if they could get their 
own salaries linked to the average 
wage. The reason is that any wage 
increase won by any group — the 
arbitration increase for university 
lecturers last year; the 60 per cent 
increase for doctors (only partially 
implemented so far) or the Et- 
zioni increase just panted to the 
teachers — is reflected in the 
average wage. 


THE U.S. INVASION OF GRENADA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Past 

Sir, — U is one thing for the Israel 
Ambassador to pay an old debt by 
acclaiming the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada. But your editorial ap¬ 
plause for the invasion is not merely 
shocking because gratuitous, it 
demonstrates a cavalier disregard 
for international law and a witless 
acceptance of the so-called facts the ‘ 
Reagan administration has 
propagated to justify the action. 

TTiis justification was based on 
the alleged need i) to rescue the 
"endangered" medical students on 
the island, 2) to restore democratic 
government after the murder of 
Bishop, and 3) to prevent the 
Soviets and their Cuban surrogates 
from turning Grenada into a Com¬ 
munist bastion. 

The first of these is today 
recognized as a transparent fiction. 
Students were free to leave prior to 
the invasion and were placed in 
jeopardy primarily by the invading 
force. If the second justification is 
valid, then why not attack Haiti, 
Chile, Nicaragua, Cuba and El 
Salvador, countries in which 
democratic government has been 
subvened by both the left and the 
right? As for the third justification, 
the.construction or a military air¬ 
port and the Cuban take-over of the 
island, as The New York Times has 
pointedly asked, “But where was 
the evidence to support that 
justification?. In fact, there was 
more ignorance than evidence." 

America has long prided itself on 
observing the norms of inter- 

TV NEWS 
IN ENGLISH 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
■ Sir, — I refer to the letter about 
“News in English" from Wendy 
Geri of the Tel Aviv Sheraton 
(November 2). It should interest the 
Sheraton as well as other hotels that 
Middle East Television, the TV out¬ 
let of the Voice of Hope in Free 
Lebanon, now has a full schedule of 
programmes beginning at about 2 
p.m. and running to about 10.30 
p.m. Once each evening, there is a 
live broadcast of local and inter¬ 
national news — and the-only axe 
they have to grind is to support the 
freedom of Lebanon and the 
security of Israel. 

Their news is up to American and 
British standards and would require 
only that an extra antenna be ad¬ 
ded. especially tuned to Channel 12, 
so that it could be received in the 
middle of the country. I believe that 
such an addition should be a 
priority until Israel TV comes out of 
its ivory tower and stops making ex¬ 
cuses to avoid their responsibility. 
Or until the power-hungry ministers 
decide, for once, to make a decision 
for the people for a change and 
open a second channel. 

A long time ago, I wrote to the 
TV-Radio page editor of The 
Jerusalem Post requesting that they 
prim the daily schedule of Middle 
East Television, perhaps even to the 
exclusion or Jordan TV.— after all, 
that schedule is frequently wrong. 
But nothing happened. 

EUGENE KUNE 

Safad. 

The Jerusalem Post does not 
receive a copy of the daily schedule 
of Middle East Television. Ed. J.P. 


national behaviour that the Com¬ 
munists have repeatedly flouted. 
But to quote The Times again, 
"Delusion, deception, secrecy and 
lawlessness are riot the American 
game — not just because Americans 
preach a superior code but because 
they live by it" 

To applaud this Pyrrhic victory is 
beyond the comprehension of those 
of us who believe mankind’s sur¬ 
vival ultimately depends on the rule 
of law. 

- IRWIN STARK 
Hillsdale, New York. 


AT THE OTHER end of the scale, 
the policy of Israel’s governments 
has been to improve the position 
of the lowest-paid economic groups, 
thus narrowing the social gap. A 
good illustration of this was the 
abolition of the three lowest grades 
in the government workers’ collec¬ 
tive agreement of October 1982. 

The gap between the highest and 
lowest grades in government service 
was thus reduced. There was a 
similar development in the private 
sector — but the 3:1 ratio of MKs’ 
salaries to the average* wage held 
fast. (That figure would be higher if 
the MKV global per diem was in¬ 
cluded, as well it might be.) .The 
MKs simply cannot lose. 

With such a mechanism to look 
after their wage interests, which 
MK needs to suiiy his own hands? 
“It’s not us, it’s the system," is the 
best response to criticism. 

Prof. Abraham Friedman, the 
former civil service commissioner, 
pointed out in a telephone interview 
that linkage to the average wage 
works only if applied to small 
groups. Over 50,000 pensioners are 
demanding such linkage of then- 
pensions. But when the formula is 
extended to such large numbers it 
leads to “a dangerous and highly in¬ 
flationary spiral." 

Friedman, who leaches labour 
relations at the Hebrew University, 
notes that if (he MKs had linked 
their salaries to the average wage in 
the public sector only, their latest 
salary rise would have been much 
lower. That is because wages in the 
private sector rose by more than 
those in the public sector. 

We have not yet stated the 
amount of an MK’s salary. It now 
stands at IS 158,913, as against 
IS49.612 in October 1982. These 
figures include only base pay- and 
C-o-L allowance. In addition, there is 
the global per diem, car allowance, 
the per diem allowance for commit¬ 
tee sessions' attended on non- 
Knesset days, free postage and 
telephone calls and an extremely 
liberal pension arrangement — even 
for members who serve only a single 
term. And maybe more that I don’t 
know about.. 

WHEN THE doctors and the 
teachers won their pay increases,* 
the Histadrut agreed that these 
were special cases and would.not 
constitute a precedent for other 
wage hikes for the time being. But 
the elite groups were not a party to 
the agreement, and so the salaries of 
judges, ministers, and MKs rise 
automatically. 

If you are still not persuaded that 
the linkage these elites enjoy to the 
average wage is indefensible, con¬ 


sider one more point to which 
Friedman calls attention. As un¬ 
employment rises, so does the average 
wage. This is because those who get 
the axe are typically those workers 
with the least seniority and the 
lowest wages. 

Is Tichon -aware of this when he 
calls linkage to the average wage 
the lesser evil? 

He told me that since he himself 
does not depend on his Knesset 
salary for his livelihood, he is reluc¬ 
tant to preach to those who do. And 
he recalls how his colleagues on the 
Finance Committee jumped on him 
when he opposed the adjustment of 
the elites’ pay to the average wage 
twice a year instead of the previous 
once a year. 

BUT THIS is not a matter of 
“preaching." It is the duty of 
anyone who knows the facts to tell 
the truth about the unfairness — 
perhaps I should use a sharper word 
— of the linkage. Such linkage is 
wrong even if the MKs are not over¬ 
paid. 

MKs' salaries, whatever their 
size, should be adjusted in the full 
glare of publicity, and not by the 
devious mechanism of linkage to 
the average wage. And that brings 
us to the question of who should 
decide what is a fair salary for our 
legislators. 

Not the Knesset members 
themselves, at any rate. Linking 
parliamentary salaries to those of 
civil servants, as is done in France 
and Austria, would be preferable to 
the present system but not, I think, 
a good idea for an already over- 
linked economy like Israel's. It 
would be far better to turn the deci- 
sion over to a special non¬ 
parliamentary body, as is done in 
Britain and Australia. 

Prof. Shevah Weiss, an Align¬ 
ment MK, has come up with a 
specific proposal for the composi¬ 
tion of such an outside body. He 
suggests that it consist of the state 
comptroller, retired Supreme Court 
judges, and former MKs who com¬ 
mand genera] respect — such as 
Elimelech Rimalt, Yohanan Bader, 
Haim Gvati, and Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon. 

Weiss himself thinks that the pre¬ 
sent salary is reasonable for those 
MKs who have no other income; for 
the others it is too high, he says. 

The MKs* considerable car al¬ 
lowance, like tbe per diem al¬ 
lowance, is global, meaning that it is 
the same whether the member 
comes to the Knesset every day, or 
only once a week, or is abroad — as 
one quarter of the Likud faction 
was said to be last week. (Even MK 
Aharon Abuhatzeira, doing his 


"outside work" at the Beit Dai^ « 
police station, continues to recej > I 
his per diem and car allowance A **1 

Weiss says that, since he a Jjf ^ 
from home from Monday mor* * 
to Wednesday afternoon or'*? 
ing, he cannot afford to have - 
midday meal in the Memb? 
restaurant, but eats in the p U |- 
cafeteria. which costs about half 
much. He receives the same > 
diem allowance as the Jerusalem 
who can go home to eat 

THE AVERAGE citizen would 
want Knesset salaries to be so I 
that only the well-to-do could aff 
the luxury of holding the office, 
doesn't want the Knesset to b 
rich men’s dub. He wouldn’t e 
begrudge the MKs a handsc 
salary — if he thought they m 
earning ft. 

But he knews that most of ti 
are not. and not just because he i 
those empty seats in the pier 
that the TV camera loves to ft 

He knows, if he reads the pap 
that most MKs neglect theiro 
mittcc duties too, and that if t 
are not in the plenum they are 
likely to be in the Knesset lib 
gathering material for their t 
speech. 

He knows that they often ; 
into the chamber just before a v 
without knowing what they 
voting for. 

He knows that it is not uoa 
for only three or four member 
show up for conimittee trips 
prisons, schools, or new 
ments). and that on such occas 
the Knesset’s honour is saved 
by the presence of parliamec 
reporters and government offic 

SO IT WOULD seem sensibL--'' " 
have an MK’s salary reflect the . 
he devotes to his Knesset dt,,-,/ f = i 
This, too, is a question best dec P [ *' 

by an outside commission. 

2 especially like the idea o * 
eluding some high-calibre fov ; " 
MKs in such a body, but hav>- ‘ ‘ 

doubts about the wisdom of 
opting the state comptn .. . 
(whoever he may be). Suffice 
say that the Finance Cottar 
decides on the budget of the 
Comptroller’s Office, and 
although the Knesset adminitfr 
(as distinct from its legislative 
tions) comes under the com] 

Jer’s purview, he has never i 
word on this subject in any ofli 
nual reports. 

In any case, it is surely oh 
that an outside commission^ 
to do a better job than the 
themselves. And if such a 
decides to raise the salaries i 
MKs, the latter will honestly b> 
to say — “It wasn’t us!” 

The writer /r The Jerusalem Port's 
w reporter. 
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